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ONE can usually tell an educator’s specialty by 
the care with which he uses certain words. For 
example, a psychologist will not toss the word 
motive around indiscriminately. A guidance ex- 

rt is inclined to ponder before he defines 
maladjustment. And a philosopher, bless his 
ceremonious soul, will write a book about a 
single word, such as value. (No wonder phi- 
losophy, the mother of sciences, is treated like a 
mother-in-law. ) 

We like this fine feeling for words, the build- 
ing units of thought. In fact, what we want to 

ump for in this little essay is a higher regard 
for readability—and word values. 

Within the past three months we have read 
more than 200 manuscripts written for publica- 
tion by educators. We have been “splashed with 
the froth of generalization and spotted with the 
fly-specks of statistical minutiae.” We have been 
engulfed in Horatio Alger stories (for who’s going 
to write an article titled “How I Fell Flat on My 
Prat’”?). One of our early realizations was that 
there is nothing new under the sun. Also, we are 
now convinced of the industry and integrity of 
educators. But these conclusions are not germaine 
to our discussion. The sad fact is that we now 
harbor a frustrated feeling about the ability of 
educators to use the mother tongue. 

The transgressions of educational writers 
seem to fall into three main categories, which 
we shall discuss briefly: 

1. Violations of good usage, and mechanical 
errors. A good writer, oddly enough, can get away 
with many violations. He can use slang. He can 
split infinitives. He can end sentences with prep- 
dsitions. To do it successfully he must be graceful 
or sly. Unfortunately, most of us are neither. As 
the eminently sly and graceful author of “Pull 
Up a Couch” in the October Phi Delta Kappan 
says, “An awful lot of us can’t spell or punctuate 
or write grammatical paragraphs.”* There are, 
of course, unpardonable gaucheries whose ex- 
istence and identity come clear only to the 


*Max Rafferty, superintendent of schools, Needles, Calif. 
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voracious and discerning reader of good literature. 
The same psychologist who is skittish about using 
motive incorrectly may be guilty of these blunders. 
He will have no compunction about using since 


for because. Or he will use because when he 
means that. (E.g., “The reason the fat was in the 
fire was because the cook was drunk.” ) 

Believe it or not, in one otherwise excellent 
manuscript submitted for publication in the Phi 
Delta Kappan, there were the following mis- 
spellings (or typographical errors, if you wish 
to be charitable): undo (for undue), effects (for 
affects), protypes (for prototypes), appropo (for 
apropos), and discernable (for discernible). 

2. Use of pompous phrases to pad out thin 
ideas or make simple ones seem profound. This 
failing is by no means limited to teachers. Every 
profession is more or less guilty of it. Compli- 
cated legal phraseology makes possible many fat 
fees for lawyers. Simple medical prescriptions are 
still masked with Latin phrases. But there is no 
excuse for pretensions in a secure, mature profes- 
sion. Ideas are all that count. 

3. Inability to come to the point quickly. Once 
he has been made to conform to the rigid “dis- 
sertation” or “abstract” style (which has its some- 
what old-maidish virtues), it appears to be very 
difficult for a graduate student to re-learn a high- 
school rule of news writing: answer the ques- 
tions—who, what, when, where, how, why. Many 
such students still have a childish fear that schol- 
arship and simplicity are incompatible. They are 
unwilling to let the complexity of the idea dictate 
its length in manuscript form. 

* * * 


Dr. Lloyd E. McCann, of Butler University, 
Indianapolis, has written an excellent set of sug- 
gestions for aspiring education writers. We sug- 
gest that potential Phi Delta Kappan contributors 
who are not sure of themselves ask Dr. McCann 
for a copy. 

Meanwhile, come back, all you nice authors. 
We didn’t mean a word of it personally, and we 
do need good manuscripts! —S. E. 
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What Do We Stand For? 


Phi Delta Kappa’s function is the more rapid maturing 
of the teaching profession through identification and pres- 
ervation of ideal values. This article is a selective analysis 
of the fraternity’s ideals of research, service, and leader- 
ship. Every Phi Delta Kappan should read it. 


By D. WILLARD ZAHN 


HI Delta Kappa has a compelling educa- 
tional function. It exists fundamentally for 
the identification and preservation of ideal 

values. Its membership has a mind receptive to 

these values and is dedicated to the development 
of appropriate patterns of action. 

Policy-makers in the almost long-ago adopted 
research, service, and leadership as guides for 
growth. The terms were not narrowly conceived. 
They were not convenient pegs on which mem- 
bers might hang their personal ambitions. They 
were chosen because, in pursuing them as direc- 
tives, teachers might one day achieve that maturity 
we all covet for the profession. 

We have expressed faith in the concepts of 
research, service, and leadership. It is appro- 
priate, therefore, that we give them more than 
surface acceptance, first by our comprehension 
of the set of values which they imply, and sec- 
ond by the personal action program which re- 
sults. If we meditate at all on what we do in 
relation to what we say, we must come finally 
to the basic question: “What is our set of values 
in education?” 

For material things we know the precise stand- 
ard of measurement. We buy only when we have 
a degree of trust in that standard; and we buy 
again when there is satisfaction with the prod- 
uct. 

But when it comes to assaying the values in- 
herent in such things as research, service, and 
leadership, we seem content to remain vague, 
indeterminate. Most of us are willing to let our 
thinking stop at the stage where we say: “That 
is one of the intangibles!” Well, let’s try to be 
specific here. 


MR. ZAHN (Alpha Eta 25) is dean of the College 
of Education, Temple University, Philadelphia. His 
article is based on an address delivered before 
Alpha Eta Chapter at Temple. 
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Research 

A profession on the road toward maturity is 
positively dependent on research for progress 
toward its goals. A matured profession is char- 
acterized by research which possesses directness 
of purpose, an adequate methodology, proved 
validity, and ease of application. 

There are almost awesome research diffi- 
culties in dealing with such things as the learm- 
ing process, ways of changing behavior, the 
human will, attitudes, conscience, the relation 
of knowledge to the way people act. And when 
we do have promising answers, we grow im- 
patient with the time lag that exists (at times 
protectively) between proof and application. 

It is quite likely that mere difficulty does not 
adequately explain the shortcomings of educa- 
tional research. Less easily identifiable cultural 
roadblocks may exist which limit funds and per- 
sonnel devoted to it. At least we are sure of these 
limitations. Charles R. Sligh, Jr., chairman of the 
board, N. A. M., said in a speech entitled “The 
Romance of Research in Industry”: 


“Let’s consider two of the most rapidly expanding 
industries in America—the aircraft and chemical in- 
dustries. . . . It’s no accident that these two, together 
with electrical manufacture, lead all industries in the 
percentage of personnel assigned to research activities. 
Of every hundred employees in the aircraft industry, 
four and three-tenths are engaged in research—or twice 
as many as the average for all manufacturing con- 
cerns. Firms in the chemical field employ three sci- 
entists for every hundred workers.” 


Education simply does not keep pace. On the 
basis of the average employment of research work- 
ers in large manufacturing industries, the public 
schools of any large metropolitan area would 
employ from twenty to forty times as many per- 
sons as they now employ for specific research 
purposes. 

We do not mean to disparage research that is 
being done. Many sparkling bits of research are 
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rformed in isolation in colleges, curriculum 
committees, buildings and purchasing depart- 
ments, business offices, and classrooms. But rare- 
ly are these translated into general practice; sel- 
dom are they validated; benefits which might rea- 
sonably accrue from them are sharply limited. 

The fact stands out clearly: those aspects of 
research which are so clearly evident in the ma- 
tured professions are true only to a very limited 
degree in education. The implications are equal- 
ly plain: universities and colleges have an ob- 
ligation to stimulate persistently the spirit of 
inquiry and to maintain high standards of re- 
search. Quality in education and quality in re- 
search must move forward together. Phi Delta 
Kappans must think of research as something 
far more than a means of attaining a collegiate 
degree. 

Service 

There is a kind of service which is contrived, 
designed. Emerson spoke thus of this favor- 
giving, favor-getting attitude: “When I have at- 
tempted to join myself to others by services, it 
proved an intellectual trick, no more. They eat 
your service like apples, and leave you out.” 
There is another kind of service which is the 
natural, almost uncontrolled expression of one’s 
personality—intrinsic, motivated by the build-up 
of past experience on the service trail. You who 
are truly of Phi Delta Kappa in ideals have in 
large measure expressed yourselves in these lat- 
ter terms. You have dedicated your lives to 
something that transcends unbridled ambition 
and the use of one’s fellows as stepping-stones 
toward success. However, it is well to give some 
thought to your own motivations, difficult as 
that may be. We all sense the nearly impossible 
task of recognizing why we act as we do, of 
determining our own deepest-seated motives, 
those that impel us to sacrifice certain interests 
to attain our goals. 

For some, the motive of personal growth will 
be paramount; for others personal advancement 
will be the primary concern. The contrast of these 
two basic motivations is of interest. Personal 
growth dips down deep into the well of service, 
conceiving it largely as the satisfying aim and 
end of action. Personal advancement thinks of 
service as a means of achieving still further ad- 
vancement, which is itself the end. Suffice it to 
say that psychiatric research seems to justify the 
assertion that personal growth as a motivating 
force will give the greater promise, over the long 
pull, of achieving personal advancement. In fact, 
the frustrations, fears, and jealousies which many 
people experience seem to stem from the fact that 
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their deep-seated motivations lack the sincerity 
and genuineness which growth, expressed in terms 
of service to others, so generously provides. 

Now, there are many specific actions and atti- 
tudes which real service creates. These attitudes 
in turn create genuine contributions to service. It 
might well be said: “Encourage others to believe 
in education the way you do.” This yields abund- 
ant satisfaction. It is a valuable service. 

Recruitment of those who have the potential 
for being better in their day than you are in 
yours will yield tremendous service dividends. 

Being “on call” for help, without ostentation 
of that holier-than-thou patronizing attitude which 
is so repelling, calls for a kind of sincerity that 
suggests a single shoulder for carrying water. 

The newcomer to your area of influence may 
need your help more than he is willing to admit. 
Your approach to this situation is a personality 
challenge. 

Although individuals will be terribly important 
to you, the cause of education may be even more 
so. This invites an expanding service. 

Your service will transcend the trivial, the 
mean, and the mediocre, whether it be in per- 
sonal or inter-group relationships. 


Leadership 

Leadership and service belong together: they 
spiral in unison. Each involves the dynamic re- 
lationships which exist in social situations. How- 
ever, there are significant differences, for lead- 
ership is always a group phenomenon. Consid- 
eration of the ideal of leadership thus invites a 
good look at human relations. 

Experienced observers of critical, inter-per- 
sonal conflict point out that it is in this area 
that personality failure is most frequent. Here 
individuals probably differ more than in any 
other area. On the other hand, this is the area 
which offers the greatest promise of improve- 
ment. It should be noted at the outset that the 
greatest bar to personal improvement rests with- 
in individuals themselves. We simply cannot see 
ourselves as others see us—even when others 
tell us we're as we are, we are not! However, 
even this attitude is not totally bad, for it is the 
chief protector of individuality, which we prize. 
Awareness of difference and proper demonstra- 
tion of the right to individuality are important 
leadership requisites. 

Leaders are the creative improvers of the sit- 
uations of others as well as of their own. They 
raise the general level of their surroundings. They 
put their own personal worries and anxieties in 
channels where they can become positive elements 
in future action. Understanding of causation and 
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a proper patience in dealing with change are im- 
portant characteristics of their leadership. 

The pressures of activity force individuals of 
meagre leadership potential into a sort of stric- 
tured life-scheduling which sooner or later closes 
one’s mind to development and retards profes- 
sional growth. Within limits, a routinely-patterned 
life dare not be discredited as a way of achieving 
efficient action. However, leaders recognize to 
varying degrees the point at which change is more 
important than status quo. 

The attainment of a high degree of leadership 
surely involves more than meeting the terms of 
a formula. It is not a matter of learning this and 
learning that, or how to do this and that, until the 
prescription is filled—and presto, you are a lead- 
er! It is rather the continuing attainment, largely 
by absorption, of attitudes, skills, tastes, insight, 
and knowledge to a point where others really 
determine the extent of your leadership service. 
This implied professional maturity is reached 
when the individual can in fact be trusted to guide 
his own further development and when he places 
right valuation on the relation of his own “self” 
to other “selves.” This is the fundamental. 

There are few experiences of greater develop- 
mental value than having purposeful contacts with 
those of like interests and objectives. Phi Delta 
Kappa can offer a set of group activities of high 
educational quality. Here again emphasis is on 
“group,” for (to quote the A.S.C.D. yearbook on 
group planning in education) “man cannot think 
clearly alone; he requires the checks and balances 

of other men and normally seeks conference and 
counsel when it is his purpose to know the truth, 
to act in accord with wider wisdom.” 

Certain attitudes appear to develop in leaders, 
giving them that shade of difference which char- 
acterizes their leadership. These attitudes will 
blossom and be reflected in the personal behavior 
of those who possess high leadership potential. 


The leader will deal understandingly with the 
emotional factor. This is a long-range de- 
velopment. 
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He will know how to act emotionally and pro. 
fessionally when under attack. He knows 
how to “take his own part” with dignity, 
courage, and good taste. This is genuinely 
difficult. 


He will recognize among his colleagues wide 
differences in social position, in intelligence, 
in ability; but in dignity none. This attitude 
can be developed. 


He will get some fun out of his job. This can 
be appropriately infectious. 


He will be one person only. He doesn’t have 
to affect personality changes for expediency’s 
sake. 


He will be willing and able to delegate author- 
ity without giving it away. 


The leader will regard long-range development 
of our maturing profession as important beyond 
the temporary purposes of self. To this end he 
will invite new knowledge from specific and ex- 
pert sources. Pooling and sharing of resources 
will be routine procedure. The leader will make 
decisions: the state of suspended judgment will 
not be so long delayed that decisions become so 
laborious as to be fraught with the pain of action. 
They will be decisions en route to better ones. 
Consideration of benefits accruing to our profes- 
sion will become a constant state of mind. 


* * * 


In this attempt at a selective analysis of these 
quality ideals you will recognize a mere start. 
You will want further to delineate the specifics. 
But above all you will want to relate yourselves 
to your fellows in Phi Delta Kappa in such man- 
ner that you will avoid that which is provincial, 
insular, and restrictive of personal or group de- 
velopment. Phi Delta Kappa, it should be repeat- 
ed, has a compelling educational function. 


Through research, service, and leadership it works 
for a more rapid maturing of the profession. 
We stand for that! 


Merit Rating Guide 


Quality of Service Recognition in Teachers’ Sal- 
ary Schedules is a new publication of the NEA re- 
search division. It is a guide to the manner in which 
merit is recognized in school systems of communities 
with more than 30,000 population. The 36-page 
memo can be purchased for 25¢ per copy. Addi- 
tional copies cost less. 


Eyebrow Lifter? 


Referring to mounting student enrollment and the 
possibility of selective admission in the future, Ohio 
State University’s new president, Novice G. Fawcett, 
told 7,000 new students this fall that “ultimately 
those most likely to succeed and those destined to 
make the greatest contribution to the future welfare 
and security of this country must come first.” 


McGufiey Vs. the Moderns 


in Character Training 


*“Haleyon day” thinking tends to exalt the McGuffey 
reader, last printed in 1920. Research at San Diego State 
indicates that modern texts, superior in every other respect, 
also provide at least as good a basis for teaching the ac- 


E position of the McGuffey readers in 
American education is one of honor and 


respect. Men such as Henry Ford have testi- 
fied to the moral influence exerted on their lives 
by these books. Between 1844 and 1920, when 
the last edition was printed, it has been estimated 
that over a hundred and twenty million copies of 
the books in this series have been used in our 
country. 

Grandfathers who associate the virtues of Mc- 
Guffey with the rugged life of their youth are 
apt to suspect a relationship between the modern 
reader and the “softness” of the school bus, the 
hot lunch, motion pictures, and the absence of 
home chores. Others have wondered, as they 
noted some youthful misbehavior, if “more Mc- 
Guffey” is not needed in our school curriculum. 

The recent report of the Educational Policies 
Commission on “Moral and Spiritual Values in 
the Public Schools” has stimulated examinations 
of the values stressed in the classroom of today. 
This publication of the National Education As- 
sociation suggests ten large areas of values which 
are important in our educational program: the 
basic value of human personality, moral respon- 
sibility, institutions are the servants of men, com- 
mon consent, devotion to truth, respect for ex- 
cellence, moral equality, brotherheod, the pur- 
suit of happiness, and spiritual enrichment. 

A comparison of the McGuffey readers and 
those of today with respect to these values not 
only contrasts the curricula of yesterday and to- 
day but suggests answers to those who feel that 
modern schools neglect “character training.” Be- 
cause recent studies indicate that by the time the 


MR. ANDERSON (Alpha Mu 284) is an assistant 
professor of education at San Diego State College, 
California. 


cepted moral and spiritual values. 


By PAUL S. ANDERSON . 
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child is ten years old many of his basic attitudes 
have been established well enough to be verbal- 
ized and to be the basis for judgment, we might 
profitably compare the books intended for that 
age child. 

At first glance, the McGuffey book with its 
black and white engravings, numbered lines, and 
“exercises” following each selection presents a 
formidable appearance in contrast to the bright 
pictures and pleasant format of its modern count- 
erpart. But what is lacking in appearance is made 
up in content. Madness, torture, and death were 
considered suitable subjects by McGuffey if ex- 
pressed with force or beauty. The modern child 
would find their equal only in radio or television 
programs. In McGuffey’s reader twenty-nine se- 
lections concern death; three, insanity; and six, 
intemperance. 


Common Criteria 


To provide common criteria for the examina- 
tion of the content of the books in terms of the 
values involved is a complex task. First, the re- 
port, “Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools,” was reduced to a series of specific state- 
ments that might be developed in a classroom 
through the use of a reader. The manner in which 
this was done can be illustrated by reproducing. 
on the left hand side of the page, the paragraphs 
in the report on moral equality and listing, on the 
right hand, the more specific statements used in 
examining the readers. The ideas which are un- 
derlined in the original report are those consid- 
ered basic contents by a group of graduate stu- 
dents who cooperated in this study. Statements at 
the right are those indicated with greatest fre- 
quency by the student jury. This procedure is 
illustrated on the following page. 
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MORAL EQUALITY 


If the individual personality is supreme, all persons should 
be judged by the same moral standards. 

There is no more clearly defined element in the American 
system of values than the profound conviction that no man 
has a moral and inborn right to injure, persecute, dominate, 
or exploit others. It is recognized as a mark of virtue by all 
the great religions that one should treat other people as one 
would wish himself to be treated. Thomas Jefferson gave po- 
litical emphasis in his first inaugural to “equal and exact justice 
to all men, of whatever State or persuasion, religious or polit- 
ical.” The American character is typically marked by an earn- 
est search for justice and fair play and by a quick hostility 
toward obsequiousness and arrogance alike. 

In terms of the life of the school, this value calls for a 
fraternal and friendly spirit, with conditions of equality, sym- 
pathy, and helpfulness established everywhere. It calls for 
the repudiation of discriminations based upon family, race, na- 
tionality, religion, or economic status. What ever differences 
exist among individuals should be regarded by the school, not 
as the basis for the formation of clannish, secret, or mutually 
hostile groups, but rather as a means to enrich the common life. 
A spirit should be developed which is keenly resentful of all 
injustice, ruthlessness, special privilege, denial of opportunity, 
persecution, and servility. The positive ideals of a domestic 
society of equal opportunity, and of a world society of free 
peoples living under a regime of peace and fair play, should 
be raised before the young. School experience should reinforce 
these ideals. 


* * * 


Similar sets of statements were prepared for each of the ten value areas of the report. Guided 
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. All persons should be judged by 


the same moral standards. 


- No man has the right to injure, 


persecute, or exploit others. 


. One should treat others as one 


would wish to be treated. 


. Americans seek justice and fair 


play. 


. Americans are hostile to arro- 


gance. 


. In school there should be no 


discrimination based on family, 
race, nationality, religion, or 
wealth. 


. Differences should be a means 


of enriching the common life. 


. Americans resent special privi- 


leges or servility. 


. Every man is entitled to equal 


rights before the law. 


10. We seek a world society of 


free people living under a regime 
of peace and fair play. 


by these, ten graduate students with teaching experience examined selections in the McGuffey 
readers and indicated the values that might be brought out by a teacher discussing them with her 


pupils. 


Two recently published fifth grade readers were treated in a similar manner. Of the 384 judgments 


made by the student jury, there was agreement on 309 by all ten jurors. Each made his judgments 
alone and the decisions were not discussed later. Among the disagreements were fifty-four judg- 
ments which included values not indicated by others. In other words, some individuals would 
see an opportunity to discuss two related values where others indicated only one. The high amount 
of agreement is probably due to the simplicity of the material used and the similar backgrounds of 
the teachers. 

In the following examples, the summary of the story used by those making the judgments is 
on the left while the values each story incorporates are listed on the right. The first five examples 


are from the McGuffey Fifth Reader. 


Story Values 


“The Good Reader” 


Respect for Excellence 
Excellence in mind, character 
and creative ability should be 
fostered. 


Frederick the Great asked one page to read a petition that 
had been sent to him. The boy read so poorly that he was or- 


dered to stop. Another read it with artificial exaggeration. Then 
Frederick called upon Ernestine, the daughter of his gardener. 
Ernestine read it with sincere feeling and the petition was grant- 


Students with superior ability 
should become appropriate gen- 
tlemen. 


| | 
| 
7 
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Story (cont.) Values (cont.) 
ed. As a result of Ernestine’s correct elocution, her father be- Moral Responsibility 
came the chief gardener, she was educated at the expense of The defeats of life should 
Frederick, and two boys were so ashamed that both studied strengthen character and make 
hard—one becoming a lawyer and the other a statesman. one more able. 


“The Tea Rose” The Basic Worth of Human Per- 


Florence wonders what to do with her beautiful rose plant 
while she is away. Her sister Kate is shocked to learn that 
she plans to leave it with a poor girl and says it is just another 
of her “motherly, old-maidish ways.” But Florence insists 
that the poor have fine feelings and a sense of beauty. Kate sibilities a 


says that she herself never thought of giving anything to 

the poor except what they needed. But Florence says that if Moral Equality 

God provided only for our needs we should have only coarse, Americans are hostile to arro- 
shapeless piles of provisions instead of all the beauty we gance. Americas resent special 
share. privileges or servility. 


“The Bobolink” Moral Responsibility 
The bobolink, at first the joy of the meadows and the 
favorite bird of the spring, later stuffs himself and becomes 
the target of hunters who eat him because he stuffs himself eye me ith if and 
food. Moral for boys: Kee 

and then becomes attractive as y Pp gently with others. 


to those refined and intellectual pursuits which make for 
popularity but eschew all tendency to that gross and dis- 
sipated indulgence which brought the little bird to his sad end. 


Basic Worth of Human Personality 


The able have no superior moral 
Ben had his legs shot off in the war but was given wooden tat have 


ones. Nelly Gray, his lady love, would not have him after fi toca 
he was crippled, so he hanged himself. sponsibilities. 


“Faithless Nelly Gray” 


Moral Responsibility 
The defeats of life should make 
one more able. 


“Taking Comfort” The Basic Worth of Human Person- 


The author describes the natural beauty about Lowell, — ee ee 
Mass., until he finds a drunk man groveling in the dirt. prof si d sense of self-respect 


A little boy asks the drunk, “What are you doing there?” : : 

“Tam taking comfort,” mumbled the about 

him meant nothing; he lay there literally realizing the maledic- Moral Responsibility 

tion, “May you eat dirt.” Every person should feel respon- 
sible for the consequence of his 
own conduct. 


* * * 


The following two examples are taken from Days and Deeds, by Dr. W. S. Gray. 


Story Values 


“Rules or No Rules” 


David had been left in a cabin with his two-year-old brother 
while his folks went to town. A blizzard had come up and An individual must learn to make 


Moral Responsibility 
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completely covered the windows with snow. When David hears decisions and accept the conse- 
the dog whimpering outside, he rescues him with great effort quences. 

and brings him in the cabin. Then he hears an Indian cry. By Basic Value of Human Personality 
going through a trapdoor in the roof, he rescues the Indian. Every human being should have 
When David's father left he had said, “No rules fit always. every opportunity to achieve se. 
There are times when you have to forget rules and decide curity by his own efforts. 


matters for yourself.” David felt that this had certainly been 
true at this time. 


“The White Brother” 


Two African boys, Simba and Kimani, are watching the many The Basic Value of Human Person- 
events of their jungle home: elephants playing, lions hunting, ality 


men shooting guinea fowl. Then on their way home they see Each individual should have a 
some white people (hunters) seated before a tent. The white profound sense of self-respect 
woman and boy are the first they have ever seen. Unknown and personal integrity. 


to the whites, Simba begins daily to follow the white boy (Jack) 
in curiosity and friendliness. One day the white boy wanders Brotherhood 


off alone in an area where a water buffalo is grazing. The A feeling of brotherhood is the 
native realizes the danger, rushes out to distract the buffalo, result of understanding others’ 
and risks his life before getting into a tree. Finally both boys needs and problems and working 
are rescued by the hunters. While they could not understand together in a common cause. 

each other, Jack praises Simba for saving his life. Simba Humanitarian efforts should pre- 
remembers a saying of his tribe, “Great danger makes all man serve the self-respect of those 


brothers,” when both boys shake hands. helped. 


* * * 


The following two stories are taken from Trails to Treasure, by Dr. David Russell. 


Story Values 


“A Coat for Dot” Pursuit of Happiness 
Dot lives with her family in a New York tenement. Fluff, — pee? ‘esc rae 


her older sister, is very attractive and Dot feels short and plain. 
Their father drives a taxi. When the boys see Fluff, they say 
“Hi, Gorgeous!” When they see Dot they say “Hi, Shorty” or 
“Hi, Peanuts.” When Dot complains to her grandmother, she 
is told that it is the size of the mind and the kindness of the 
heart that count. She gives Dot the job of fixing a cake. When 
they work, they discuss what they would wish if they had one Brotherhood 

wish. Dot says she would wish that when the teacher asks them Humanitarian efforts should pre- 
to form a line she would be next to the tallest instead of the serve the dignity of those helped. 
shortest. That evening father brings home a coat that has been Basic Value of Human Personality 
given him by one of his passengers who saw the girls. It is Every human being should have 
to go to the one whom it fits best. Each tries it on; it fits Dot. the opportunity to achieve by 
For the first time, Dot feels glad to be little. his own efforts feeling of security. 


the affection and respect of 
others. 

Moral Equality 
Differences should be a means 
of enriching the common life. 


The Feather of the Northman 
“To Know Fear” 


Donald, an orphan, was being brought up as a hunter by Moral Responsibility 
a friend of his father. The men teased him because he was Moral responsibility and self-dis- 
so silent. Donald did not tell them, but fear of the wilderness cipline are marks of maturity. 

caused his silence and he did not want to show it. One night Basic Value of Human Personality 
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he was aroused by a growl and saw a wolf near the camp. Just 
as he was about to shoot, it fell over. Then he realized that 
this had been another joke—but he had not shown fear by 
calling for help or hiding. So he made a joke of his ability 
to frighten animals to death—others had to shoot but not him. 


“But Not To Be Conquered by Fear” 


The hunting expedition over, the men gathered about Don- 
ald. Henry said, “He has not found fault, he took his place 
at the paddle, he carried his pack, he ate without grumbling. 
When there was nothing to eat, he pulled in his belt—and 
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Every child should have the op- 
portunity to grow to his full phys- 
ical, intellectual, and moral stat- 
ure. 


Basic Value of Human Personality 
The child should feel that he can 
do things of value, that he be- 
longs, and is wanted. 


Moral Responsibility 
Self-discipline should enable one 


never did he show fear. 


“You have learned the law of the trapper. To know fear 
but not to be conquered by fear, to think clearly and to keep 
a high heart.” Then they presented him with the feather of a 


Northman. 


That night Donald thought of the lesson he had learned: 
It is unmanly to let fear and loneliness conquer one. ers. 


After this was done for all the selections in 
the three books, a tabulation was made to dis- 
cover which values were being stressed. The 
following table indicates the proportion of the 
selections in each text which bring out the value 
indicated. 


Value Texts 
McGuffey Gray Russell 

Human personality .16 44 
Moral responsibility .40 .36 
Institutions are the 

servants of man 17 .27 .22 
Common consent 04 12 OS 
Devotion to truth 10 37 14 
Respect for excellence 12 .40 a 
Moral equality .06 27 .24 
Brotherhood .35 .28 
Pursuit of happiness .13 .35 .14 
Spiritual enrichment 31 AS 


There are some concepts presented in the Mc- 
Guffey reader that do not appear in the modern 
books. These are: 


Common Consent 
Mutual consent is better than violence. 


Voluntary cooperation is essential in all 
forms of life. 


That group decisions should be made and en- 
forced by common consent applies to all 
relationships of life. 


Respect for Excellence 
It is as bad to prevent the full development 
of a superior individual’s ability as it is 
to deny others an opportunity for growth. 


to deal firmly with oneself and 
gently with others. 


Pursuit of Happiness 
Lasting happiness is derived from 
deep personal resources and from 
the affection and respect of oth- 


* 


The school should stimulate and recognize 
the achievement of excellence in every 
sphere of life. 


Pursuit of Happiness 
Happiness is more than temporary pleasure. 
Among the concepts found in the “Report on 
Spiritual and Moral Values” are some that do not 
appear in any of the books examined. This does 
not mean that they are not presented in school, 
since it is quite possible that they would be 
stressed in social studies texts, playground activi- 
ties, or in other reading experiences. These are: 


Institutions are the Servants of Men 
Education should encourage continuing ap- 
praisal of the suitability or existing institu- 
tions. 


Common Consent 
The educational program should give oppor- 
tunities for friendly cooperatior.. 


The administration of controls should be 
tempered by due regard for the imperfections 
of human nature and the rights of minorities. 


Citizens should vote. 
Citizens should vote without fear. 


Citizens should be informed about issues in- 
volving controversy before they vote. 


Only through education can we keep our 
form of government. 


Devotion to Truth 
The right and opportunity to learn to seek 
the truth should not be denied. 
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We should seek to know the truth. 


Moral Equality 
In school there should be no discrimination 


based on family, race, nationality, religion, 
or wealth. 


Every person should have equal rights be- 
fore the law. 


Spiritual Enrichment 
Public schools should not teach creeds, but 
should stress spiritual elements in all ex- 
perience. 
The schools should provide an environment 
of beauty and refinement. 


There is a greater emphasis on the values of 
brotherhood, moral equality, and respect for 
human personality in the two modern readers 
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than in the McGuffey book examined. An exam- 
ination of the percentages of material relat 
to each value shows that one of the contempor, 
books has a high agreement with McGuffey. 
It is revealing to note that there is opportunity 
for the teacher to develop understanding of all the 
values through discussion of the selections in 
these readers. In addition, other values such as 
physical courage, endurance, kindness to animals, 
and cleanliness are found in the three books. 
John L. Childs, in Education and Morals, has 
defined education as “the responsible direction 
and reconstruction of lives in the light of a sys- 
tem of critically conceived values.” To the extent 
that stories and the discussion stimulated by read- 
ing experiences influence such learning, the ele- 
mentary school readers examined indicate that 
opportunities for the student of today are at 
least equal to those of pupils who studied the 
McGuffey reader. 


A University President’s 
Educational Guideposts 


At his installation as president of the University 
of Illinois on September 24, David Dodds Henry 
made a statement of his educational beliefs, as 


follows: 


For me, purpose and meaning are given to university 
service because I believe: 


—That the public school system, including the col- 
leges and universities, provides cohesiveness in Ameri- 
can life. Schools are the neutral ground where par- 
tisans on all other issues—religious, economic, po- 
litical, social—may join in a common effort for 
furthering the public welfare. 
—That public education belongs to all the people, 
all the time, and must therefore have political im- 
munity and complete social understanding and sup- 
rt. 
P That education is the mainspring of the dynamics 
of American growth. The education of the consumer 
and the training of the expert, the discoveries of the 
research laboratory and the service of the profes- 
sions, the preparation of leaders in all walks of life 
are all indispensable to prosperity and economic and 
physical well-being. 
—That education is the foundation of effective na- 
tional defense. Limited in manpower, America is de- 
pendent upon brain power and technical effectiveness. 
Further, citizenship education is the first schooling of 
the good soldier in a democracy. 
—That education is the essence of the democratic 
hope. Education keeps alive the aspiration of every 
person that he and his children will have an oppor- 


tunity to improve their lot. 

—That education is the sustenance of freedom. The 
inquiring mind, the searching spirit, the quest for 
new frontiers are the basic forces for freedom. With 
integrity and honesty as watchwords, the search for 
truth is ever to be encouraged. 

—That education is the means of the individual's 
cultural and spiritual fulfillment. Man does not live 
by bread alone but through the cultivation of his tal- 
ents and understanding for the better appreciation of 
his fellow men and deeper devotion to his God. 
—That education is the training ground for demo- 
cratic action. The motivation of good citizenship and 
the identification of the responsibilities of leadership 
begin in the schools through familiarity with the in- 
spiring traditions of the republic. 


Earn While You Learn to Teach 


The University of Kentucky’s College of Educa- 
tion began offering a new type of cooperative ed- 
ucational program this fall whereby students “earn 
while they learn.” 

The plan is to prepare men and women for pro- 
fessional educational positions in industry or busi- 
ness and for teaching in vocational and technical 
schools. The program covers a five-year period. The 
first two years will be devoted to campus classwork. 
The last three will permit students to spend alternate 
semesters at the University and in work-training 
stations on the job in business or industry. 

Freshmen and Sophomores following this course 
are advised to take classes in personnel management, 
industrial administration, or general business—all 
requirements for completion. 


( 


Barriers to Community Leadership 


For Teachers 


“A century ago, in a nation primarily agricultural and 
rural, the teacher was a respectable and substantial figure in 


the American community,” one of the nation’s leading lay 
periodicals wistfully proclaims. “(But) today the teacher 
has lost much of the esteem formerly accorded him.”* 

In the article presented here, a specialist in community 
development addresses himself to an important problem 
involving teacher status: Why are the training and capa- 
bilities of teachers not more fully utilized in community 
leadership? His research identifies five formidable barriers 


HE concept of the teacher as a creative, 
leader in community affairs is the 
hope of school boards and novice teachers, 
the dream of the textbook writer, and the as- 
piration of all college of education professors. 

Actually, teachers are sometimes permitted to 
become secretaries or even vice-presidents of 
such community organizations as the fine arts 
division of the Woman’s Club, the Lions Club, 
or Kiwanis. This is because their penmanship is 
legible and most of them are assumed to have 
taken a course in parliamentary procedure. In- 
frequently nowadays one observes a teacher who 
belongs to the country club; he is no longer sus- 
pect there, but his presence compares with that 
of a mule at commencement. 

Why are teachers the errand boys rather than 
the leaders of community life? Seldom among so 
few is there so rich a collection of different back- 
grounds, training, and ability. Granted, no school 
faculty measures up to its community leadership 
potential quite so well as the placement credentials 
would lead one to think. But, alas, those cre- 
dentials remain securely locked in the super- 
intendent’s office. 

Sporadically, some communities attempt to 
employ teacher talents more adequately. In some 


MR. BARNES (Gamma Lambda) is assistant director 
of the community development department, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale. Southern has as- 
sumed leadership in “bootstrap” operations among 
many southern Illinois communities. 


to such leadership. Not many teachers can hurdle all of them. 


By JOHN B. BARNES 


instances teachers and their families are pleasantly 
aided in the transition to citizenship in a new 
community. These towns help teachers obtain 
housing, introduce them to people in the selling 
and service occupations, make them welcome 
in a church or synagogue, plan a series of get- 
acquainted parties where teachers can meet “peo- 
ple,” not just parents. There are even instances 
in which banks are solicitous about the com- 
mon disease of new teachers—prostration of 
the wallet. 


Where Are Leadership Avenues? 


In other communities a few leadership posi- 
tions are kept open for schoolmen. The men’s 
service clubs, as already suggested, are good 
examples. However, these “open” leadership op- 
portunities are generally filled by school admin- 
istrators. This is not all bad, because the super- 
intendent needs a break in his day when he can 
talk with people instead of to them. But where 
are the teachers? Where is their avenue toward 
useful civic participation? Where can they find 
rich fields for transplanting textbook curricula? 
How can the indispensible principle of education 
as an inter-related, on-going process be enlivened? 
How can classroom-bound teachers help but be 
people made of blackboard and chalk? 

This is not a plea that every teacher should 
remain in his or her present job for the next 


*Oscar Handlin, “The Crisis in Teaching,” The Aslantic 
September, 1956 
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three decades. The pattern of population mo- 
bility seems to indicate that teachers should not 
plant too many peach trees, lest he who did not 
sow should nevertheless reap! The point is that 
our communities—this means people all across 
America—must revamp their social organization 
and customs to fit mobile people. This is par- 
ticularly true in our small communities. Some 
existing social structures seem to be carry-overs 
from the days when everyone in the community 
knew the lineages, likes and dislikes of everyone 
else. This was the day when strangers were 
thought to be British Redcoats, Yankee spies, 
bootleggers from Tennessee, or Communists— 
depending upon the modernity of the community 
mores. Where such community attitudes exist, 
Welcome Wagons and teas for new teachers are 
mere palliatives. The basic need in such places 
is a modern regard for men and women, a firm re- 
emphasis on an old concept of neighborliness, a 
change at the root, not a pruning of fruitless vines. 
In a day in which we plead for “citizenship,” it 
is good to remember that citizenship is just neigh- 
borliness carried out one more decimal point. 


Two Reasons for Change 


There are at least two reasons for re-evaluating 
our community structure and organization: First, 
the community which uses its human talent is a 
rich and vital place in which to live. It pulses with 
the blood of genuine democracy; it gives renewed 
birth and life to God’s precepts. Its strength 
against disasters and common problems is a mar- 
vel to see and this is so because its human links 
have tensile strength; they are not tinny. And, 
second, the teacher must fit into a vital relation- 
ship to the community because such a bargain 
benefits the buyer. The teacher as a consumer 
of community attitudes and ideals can only find 
complete personal identity, and therefore know 
himself, as he consummates a union with his 
community. There is no such thing as a healthy 
bachelor-citizen! 

The writer has long pondered this matter of 
community leadership and what determines civic 
participation. It is at the heart of many far-flung 
but inherently related problems of our day. Just 
what does it take to be a leader in your com- 
munity? What are the major barriers which teach- 
ers face as they attempt to exercise community 
leadership? 

In a study recently made in a town, call it Hill 
Town, Illinois, the writer made an attempt to 
analyze one facet of this question. The setting 
of the study was a community of 3,500 near semi- 
urban centers. The economy was a composite of 
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agriculture, government assistance, retailing, and 
small industry. Two groups of people were com. 
pared with regard to five factors which determine 
citizen leader-status in the community. These are 
factors of acceptance or rejection or suspension, 
and they affect, if they do not entirely determine, 
one’s ability to exercise community leadership, 
Group I was a leader group comprising every 
person who played a leader role in the overall 
community development effort made by this town. 
They were selected by their peers and voted up- 
on. Faced with local community problems in 
areas such as health, schools, government, and 
recreation, Hill Town chose these people to lead 
them into their Land of Canaan. Group II was 
a group of similar size chosen at random by se- 
lecting every twenty-third adult in a complete cen- 
sus listing of the community. 

Five questions were asked each group: (1) 
Do you belong to community organizations? (2) 
How long have you lived in the community? (3) 
Do you own your own home? (4) What is your 
marital status? (5) Are you securely employed? 

Each of these five status factors heavily affects 
one’s leader role in his community. Each has vary- 
ing relative importance in different communities, 
of course. Each likewise has a special signifi- 
cance for teachers. In a sense, a negative reply 
to any of the questions indicates that a barrier 
to effective leadership exists because the con- 
structive leader generally must have status. 

How did these two groups compare? And what 
implications are there for teachers? 


1. Do you belong to organizations in your 
community? 


Group 1. The Leader Group 
Yeo 
No mmm 10% 


Group 2. The Random Group 
Yes 2% 
No 08 


This first status factor strikingly indicates that 
the leader group in this community belonged to 
organizations, thus identifying members with their 
community, much more than did the random 
group. When citizens surveyed their fellows for 
leaders in a new and far-reaching community 
project, they very largely chose the “busy” peo- 

le. 
‘ A teacher who is inactive in general commun- 
ity affairs, who does not belong to organizations 


tt 


your 


0% 
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and groups, seems to be closing the door on his 
own foot. The community which does not pro- 
vide ample opportunity for membership in its 
organizations is as responsible for locking away 
teacher talent as is the superintendent referred 
to earlier. If this be true, both are playing the 
“ostrich act” while lamenting the scarcity of new, 
young leaders. 


2. How long have you lived in your commun- 
ity? 
Group 1. The Leader Group 
25.5 years (average) 


Group 2. The Random Group 
ae 11.5 years (average) 


The leaders lived in the community more 
than twice as long as the people selected at ran- 
dom. In this study we can see a relationship be- 
tween years in a community and acceptance in 
the community. If Rock Hudson, Dr. Jonas Salk, 
or Congressman Updyke moved to your commun- 
ity and used an assumed name, he could be old 
and grey before passing this time-barrier to com- 
munity leadership. 

Some communities do not knowingly construct 
this hurdle, but they do nothing to sift, search, 
and find leader talent. The teacher, having adopt- 
ed a mobile profession, stumps himself by the 
nature of his job if not by the nature of his 
personality. He sees the danger of being class- 
room bound, the community sees that it is piti- 
fully short of leaders, but neither sees the other. 


3. Do you own your home? 
Group 1. The Leader Group 


Yoo 907 
No mm 10% 


Group 2. The Random Group 


Yoo 56% 
No 864.4% 


In Hill Town, Illinois, home ownership is most 
certainly a strong status factor. Even in twenty- 
year mortgage days, it is obvious that teachers 
in our small communities have not kept up with 
other professions in home buying. No single 
cause has been scientifically verified—or needs 
to be. Annual salaries of $3,200.00, state tenure 
laws, desire for professional advancement which 
can be achieved only by moving, fewer oppor- 
tunities for home financing in small towns, the 
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magnetic pull of the large city—each has its 
effect. Yet home ownership indicates deep-rooted 
faith in one’s community and this faith is gen- 
erally reciprocated. 


4. What is your marital status? 


Group 1. The Leader Group 
Married Divorced Separated Single Widowed 


90.0 0 0 6.7 3.3 
Group 2. The Random Group 
70.0 6.7 6.7 3.3 13.3 


The leader group did not contain a single per- 
son who was either divorced or separated. In large 
urban centers persons may violate marriage vows 
and remain wrapped in anonymity. This is less 
possible in our small communities. Divorce is 
often a ticket to uselessness. Divorce and separa- 
tion create status barriers to community leader- 
ship which few can surmount. This is verified by 
sociologists when they declare that social rejection 
is a deterrent to those who contemplate dissolu- 
tion of marriage. 


5. Are you securely employed? 
Group 1. The Leader Group 


Yes No Housewife 
90.0 0 10.0 
Group 2. The Random Group 
Yes No Housewife 
68.2 16.6 15.2 


Community leaders generally wear the emblem 
of the securely employed. Hence, the self-em- 
ployed are often in leader positions; their jobs do 
not hang on someone else’s whim. Are teachers 
securely employed? There is no answer. The new 
teacher is somewhat like a friendly puppy—his 
lovable traits are quickly forgotten if he ignores 
one basic expectation! 

It may be concluded that teachers must hur- 
dle five barriers to become more effective leaders 
in their communities. One, they must belong to 
community organizations; two, they must have 
lived in their community longer than the average 
person in a mobile profession; three, they must 
own their home; four, they must be married or 
single, not divorced; last, they should be secure- 
ly employed. If the American community is a 
training ground for democracy, our teachers are 
learning little because of limited opportunity. 
They are fat with leadership theory and ability, 
but lean with practical experience. This is tragic. 
It shrinks our democratic spirit in the heart of 
America where leadership alone can solve our 
current problems—in our local communities. 
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Mystery of the Elementary Drop-out 


This fall the U. S. Departments of Labor and of Health, 
Education, and Welfare launched a much-needed crusade to 
salvage “drop-outs” from the public schools. Industrial, 
educational, and governmental leaders pledged their sup- 
port to a “back-to-school” drive. 

But the drive was aimed chiefly at youngsters who have 
not finished high school. Almost no attention is being paid 
to the elementary drop-out. In fact, almost no one is aware 


that there is a problem. 
uniquely significant today. 


For that reason, this study is 


By HOWARD W. HIGHTOWER, et al 


R a long time we have been concerned with 
drop-outs in the high school. We have ap- 
parently assumed that drop-outs are of no 

significance in the elementary schools. It can be 
shown, however, that in Illinois, at least, drop- 
outs from elementary school are as numerous as 
they are from high school. 

A study of the Illinois situation was made by 
the research committee of Alpha Omicron Field 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa at Eastern Illinois 
State College, Charleston. Factual data were se- 
cured for all elementary schools in eight counties 
in eastern Illinois from records in the offices of 
county superintendents. State-wide data were se- 
cured from Dr. Claude Vick of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association staff. 

Table I shows first grade enrollment in the eight 
counties surveyed by Alpha Omicron Chapter for 
the year of 1948-1949 and the enrollment of these 
groups each succeeding year as the children pro- 
gressed through the first six grades. Douglas and 
Shelby were the only counties where there was a 
greater enrollment in the sixth grade than in 
first grade. In Douglas County the increase was 
probably due to an expansion in industry which 
has brought in many new families. All other coun- 
ties show a considerable loss over a period of six 
years. U. S. Census Bureau figures show that in 


MR. HIGHTOWER (Pi 969), now an assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Butler University, Indianapolis, 
Ind., worked on this study with Hans C. Olsen, pro- 
fessor of education, Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston; Thomas Phillips, professor of education, 
Northern Michigan College of Education, Marquette; 
and Eldon Bethard, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Morris, Illinois. 


the latter counties total population was essentially 
static over the period in question. The only pos- 
sible conclusion is that many children of ele- 
mentary school age were not actually in school. 

Table II indicates the number and per cent of 
decrease in enrollment between grades one and 
eight for the entire State of Illinois. These percent- 
ages bear out the hypothesis that the drop-out 
pattern in the eight-county area studied is typical 
of the entire state. 

Table III is based on data from twenty-five 
unit districts of Illinois. It shows the per cent of 
enrollment change which would occur should all 
pupils remain in school until they have entered 
the twelfth grade with no acceleration or retarda- 
tion. If we could keep practically all pupils in 
school, the increase in enrollment, ranging from 
nine to 300 per cent, would pose a very serious 
problem for local school districts already burdened 
with more children than they can adequately care 
for. 

Some of the questions aroused by this kind of 
study, as stated by Dr. Hans Olsen, are:* 


1. Why do children drop out of Illinois ele- 
mentary schools as they do? 

2. Why are they permitted to drop out and stay 
out in violation of the compulsory education 
law, and of the mandate laid down in Article 
8 of the State Constitution? 

3. Where are the elementary school drop-outs? 
What are they doing? Is any effort being 
made by school authorities to see that they 
return to school? 

4. Do local school systems have a permanent, 


* These questions constitute a fertile field for research, as yet 
largely untouched except in a tangential fashion by the state's educa- 
tional institutions, by organizations, or by individuals. 
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TABLE I. CHANGES IN ENROLLMENT AS A FIRST GRADE GROUP MOVED THROUGH SIXTH GRADE 
IN EIGHT COUNTIES OF SOUTHEAST CENTRAL ILLINOIS. 


ve 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 
Total 
First | Remain- | Per Cent | Remain- | Per Cent | Remain- | Per Cent | Remain- | Per Cent|Remain-| Per Cent 
County Grade | ing from| Increase | ing from | Increase | ing from | Increase |ing from | Increase jing from| Increase 
Enroll-| Orig. or Orig. or Orig. or Orig. or Orig. or 
ment | Group |Decrease} Group |Decrease} Group |Decrease| Group |Decrease} Group | Decrease 
Clark 418 386 = 7.7 379 - 93 361 — 13.6 357 — 14.6 333 — 20.3 
Coles oe 742 =- 67 747 — 6.0 712 —-10.4 664 — 16.5 647 — 18.6 
Douglas 324 342 + 5.6 348 + 7.4 345 + 6.5 334 + 3.4 365 + 12.7 
Edgar 463 427 - 72 415 — 10.4 439 - $2 397 — 14.3 376 — 18.8 
Effingham 395 373 - $4 379 - 43 374 = 33 350 —11.4 330 — 16.5 
Fayette 519 432 — 16.8 418 — 19.5 398 — 23.3 355 —314 341 — 34.3 
Jasper 205 208 + 15 207 + 1.0 199 - 29 187 — 88 174 - 15.1 
Shelby 357 379 + 6.2 374 + 48 379 + 6.2 384 + 7.6 387 + 8.4 
TOTALS 3476 3289 - $4 3267 —- 60 3207 - 7.7 3028 -129 2953 — 15.0 


ially 

pos- continuous census of all persons of school TABLE II. ILLINOIS-WIDE DATA SHOWING DECTI- 
ele- age in the district? MATION OF FIRST GRADE GROUP AS IT PRO- 
ool. 5. Do local school authorities and the people 

of the local community know the facts about Per 

00 rade ight Yrs. Later 
ent- ty Year Enrollment (Same Group) Decrease 
“ot mentary school? 1934-1935 135,578 103,769 —23.5 
ical 6. Do drop-outs from Illinois elementary 

schools suggest remediable weaknesses in 937.193 123.809 88,619 ~28.4 
five present curriculums, programs, and public 1938-1939 116,182 87,157 —25.0 
of relations? If so, what are these weaknesses 1939-1940 110,326 78,365 —29.0 
all and how can we deal with them? 1940-1941 114,000 82,557 —27.6 
red 7. Could Illinois schools adequately provide 
da- for all children and youth of school age if , 
fies there were no drop-outs before graduation 
- from high school? Should they try to do so 
~_ if they could? 10. How are the individuals who drop out of 
red 8. Can attendance of pupils moving from dis- school affected by their failure to receive 
a trict to district be “guaranteed”? How? a common school education? How are their 
9. How much more state money could local families and neighbors affected? What are 
of school systems claim if there were no drop- the probable effects on the future of 
outs? American society? 
le- 

TABLE III. SURVEY OF TWENTY-FIVE ILLINOIS UNIT DISTRICTS TO SHOW ENROLLMENT CHANGE 
ay SHOULD ALL 1954-1955 FIRST GRADERS REMAIN IN SCHOOL UNTIL THEY HAVE ENTERED 
on TWELFTH GRADE WITH NO ACCELERATION OR RETARDATION. 
cle Enrollment Change in Per Cent* 


School Grade 
2 3 4 5 7 8 9 10 11 12 
Number —23 - 6 - 6 - 6 11 11 11 —30 4 - 9 39 
*f -18 - 8 25 36 18 27 46 34 


ts? 
ng 
ey 
° 3 24 18 20 58 43 24 27 206 174 206 300 
it, =27 - 6 —24 —21 36 —26 9 
5 ~{2 11 66 16 4 2 13 31 24 55 
Len ° 6 -19 17 46 27 8 24 20 33 60 106 143 
° 7 5 «9 100 24 0 27 45 24 68 75 110 
. 8 10 26 43 46 56 41 75 6 47 47 128 
° 9 47 17 62 38 57 68 38 18 81 38 124 
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TABLE III. SURVEY OF TWENTY-FIVE ILLINOIS UNIT DISTRICTS TO SHOW ENROLLMENT CHANGE 


SHOULD ALL 


1954-1955 FIRST GRADERS REMAIN IN SCHOOL UNTIL THEY HAVE ENTERED 


TWELFTH GRADE WITH NO ACCELERATION OR RETARDATION. (Continued from page 63) 


Enrollment Change in Per Cent* 


School 


Grade 


: 


es 19 14 41 34 
z 20 7 19 61 68 
ei 21 7 15 > 11 
. 22 6 63 67 67 
+e 23 - 3 33 43 17 
24 48 8 10 


81 48 30 24 108 
26 54 54 84 57 
15 25 0 43 58 
67 44 44 72 112 
36 19 56 54 48 
12 61 6 29 47 


61 66 


Average for All 


Schools 5 17 36 


* Per cents given are increases unless otherwise indicated. 


HOW TO READ EDUCATIONAL WRITING 
(Reprinted from the Edpress News Letter) 


“Extensive research has shown . . . "—One or 
two abstracts of doctoral theses which the writer hap- 
pened to have come across. 

“Enthusiastic support by parents . . . ”"—One 
mother called to tell the superintendent she liked 
his speech on the radio. 

“Intensive analysis . ”"—It has been discussed 
in a five-minute conference. 

“The most recent statistics available . . . 
go back to 1946. 

“Outstanding leaders in education believe . . . 
—The writers believe it, at any rate. 

“Widespread reports indicate . . . "—The writer 
has heard someone say it in a speech. 

“There is conclusive evidence . . . "—The evi- 
dence may turn up if we wait a bit longer. 

“The most pressing problem in education... . 
—The problem the writer is writing about. 

“The most significant trend in education today 

. "The trend the writer is writing about. 

“A large group of educators believe .. . 
The chairman drafting the report and his commitiee 
of two believe it. 

“Experimental studies on this question are being 
conducted across the land . . . "—One study is going 


ey 


” 


” 


on at the University of Vermont, another at the 
University of Southern California. 


Where India Is Going 


“If you believe that what matters about a nation 
is not where it is but where it is going, the progress 
on all fronts in India is one of the most encourag- 
ing sights in the world,” according to John Guy 
Fowlkes, noted University of Wisconsin educator 
who recently returned to America after sixteen 
months in India as adviser to the ministry of edu- 
cation. He states that: 

Between 1950 and 1955, literacy in India in- 
creased from 15 to 23 per cent. In 1950, 15 per 
cent of the elementary school age children were in 
school; in 1955, 45 per cent were enrolled. 

Indian technical colleges graduated 800 engineers 
in 1950, 2,200 in 1954. High schools, colleges, and 
technical schools are springing up on every hand. 
These things have been accomplished because Indian 
educational leaders are a dedicated group brimming 
with ideas and inspired by the ideal of an India 
capable of insuring a good life for all its citizens. 

On the economic front, the national income in- 
creased 18 per cent from 1954 to 1955. India has 
land as fertile as any in the world, and in the past 
few years a million acres have been opened up as 4 
result of the government program of sinking thou- 
sands of tube wells. Power dams are now being built 
to increase this acreage and promote new industries. 

India has a long way to go, but one must remem- 
ber that she became an independent nation less 
than a decade ago. 


60-17 0 5 10-13 33 82 
11 0 18 32 = 20 20 27 47 65 107 
12 11 24 34 82 16 24 46 16 46 112 1D 
13-16 15 26 26 14 is 34 33 57 87 105 
“4 = 32 4 4 37 7 50 66 
15 16 20 40 20 64 60 60 34 85 91 103 
16 29 34 86 54 20 26 58 58 117 62 54 
17 30 0 12 27 30 14 33 16 55 103 55 
*~ op =f 54 53 28 30 56 36 62 91 67 «IB 
19 144 
22 11 
15 58 
59 149 
22 80 
2 38 
«2 10 47 0 20 40 18 | 61 


Education and the Thirteen F orgotten Years 


What is the school’s responsibility, if any, for the retired 
person? Mr. Calvert develops here a provocative case for 
a many-sided program. He contends that it would help 
ease the shock for some of the 28,000,000 Americans who 


HAT plans have you made for the “for- 
gotten years”—the last thirteen years of 


your life? They will be your retired years, 
as the average person retiring at sixty-five lives 
thirteen more years. Your answer to this ques- 
tion, and the answer of too many Americans, 
points to tremendous lack of planning for this 
period of life. 

The problem of the aged—the 14,000,000 
people now over sixty-five and the 28,000,000 
anticipated by 1980—offers one of the greatest 
challenges to America today. Thanks to medical 
research and the extension of pension plans, 
the physical and economic needs of the aged 
are being more adequately met. Their other re- 
quirements, however, have been too long ne- 


glected. 


Schools Equipped for Job 


It seems clear that the schools must assume 
the lead in helping our older citizens—partly 
because no other agency will take the initiative, 
but chiefly because the schools are best equipped 
to do the job. Some feel that schools today are 
trying to serve too many masters. Few, however, 
will question the wisdom of schools entering 
areas not adequately served by other agencies. 

A program developed by the schools for the 
aged need not materially affect the school budget. 
Actually, looking at the problem from a hard- 
headed point of view, catering to diverse age 
groups will help to rally support for increased 
school appropriations. If you question the need 
for intelligent direction of the aged, and you have 
not considered the potential power of this group, 
then you should study the history of the Town- 
send movement in the 1930’s. If schools are 
really in close contact with the needs of a com- 
munity, they will eventually have to accept this 


MR. CALVERT (Beta 3581) is coordinating place- 
ment officer at the University of Illinois. 


will be living in retirement by 1980. 
By ROBERT CALVERT, JR. 
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extension of program, whether they want it or not. 

Every educator must start by assuming that 
he can and will do something about the prob- 
lem. While individual interests and community 
needs will dictate particular courses of action, 
the following ten questions should suggest acti- 
vities open to the individual educator now, as 
well as possibilities which school boards may 
wish to consider later. 


1. Could the shock of retirement be cushioned 
for your own teachers by making it a gradual 
process? 


The William K. Wrigley Company of Chicago 
has evolved a gradual retirement system which 
gives employees one month’s vacation when they 
reach sixty-five, two month’s at sixty-six, etc. 
Schools might make annual reductions in the 
number of sections taught. Salaries could be pro- 
portionately reduced so that at the time of com- 
plete retirement they would equal the individual 
teacher’s pension. School leadership in this re- 
spect should hasten industry’s consideration of 
similar plans. 


2. Are we as educators partly to blame for 
the American conception that youth is the most 
desirable stage of life? 


Commencement speakers, for example, habit- 
ually start by saying, “In these troubled times 
..., ” and end by stressing the assets of youth 
as the hope of the world. This is pretty poor 
psychological preparation for old age, or even 
for that period vaguely labeled “middle age.” 
Must this be the only picture of the relative 
merits of youth and old age left in the minds of 
our students? 


3. Can you help to destroy the miscon- 
ception that older people are not creative and that 
they cannot learn? 


This has been disproved scientifically. Lehman 
describes 112 men who made significant contri- 
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To Teachers about to Retire 


Making the most of the crowning golden 
years is no less important than making the 
most of the earlier years. To do so one must 
plan for them. To any teacher who is with- 
in ten years of retirement SCA will send 
free on request as a part of its public serv- 
ice a special packet of material dealing with 
the problems and opportunities of retire- 
ment. Write Joy Elmer Morgan, President, 
Senior Citizens of America, 1129 Vermont 
Avenue Northwest, Washington 5, D. C., 
asking for SCA Preretirement Packet. 


butions of a creative nature after the age in life 
normally considered to be man’s most pro- 
ductive period.' The median age at which these 
notable works were accomplished was approxi- 
mately 74. Confidence in their learning ability 
is of inestimable value in helping retired people 
to master their new role. The greatest barrier 
to learning and creativity is too often the fear of 
not being able to succeed. A going program for 
the aged which demonstrates that older people can 
enjoy learning and creativity is the best way to 
prove this point. 


4. Is your adult education program function- 
ing so that it will help older people? 


Despite their 6,000,000 participants, adult 
education programs are too often slanted toward 
the young adult who uses his studies to advance 
himself vocationally. Special planning for the 
aged is necessary. Brown describes a night class 
in world affairs sponsored by Orange Coast Col- 
lege.? New techniques were required to work with 
this group. It was necessary to start at a more 
basic level than when working with students 
equipped with the modern high-school back- 
ground. Many rigidly-fixed misconceptions were 
discovered which were only dispelled by intense 
factual studies. The attention span of this group 
was relatively short. (Is that of any group long 
enough?) The physical needs of the group for 
light, heat, breaks, etc., varied greatly among the 
individual class members. As more successful 
groups like this are organized, the fund of teach- 


1 Lehman, Harvey C., “Some Examples of Creative Achievement 
During Later Maturity and Old Age,"’ Journal of Social Psychology, 
30:49-79, August, 1949. i 

2 Brown, Giles T., “Never Too Old To Learn: A Gerontological 
Experiment in General Education,” School amd Society, 74:279-281, 
November 3, 1951. 
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ing techniques shown to be effective in working 
with the aged will increase. 


5. Are actual or contemplated programs for 
the aged more than merely recreational in scope? 


People need more in life than diversion. Law. 
ton, in his excellent book, Aging Successfully, 
says: 

“Those of us in the later maturity bracket are dis. 
satisfied . . . we are seeking for new directions, a new 
interpretation of our values to ourselves and the com- 


munity. We are seeking to set up new goals and work 
out new methods for achieving them.” 


Any program must offer experiences which 
help older people find the values for which they 
are groping. While it is valuable to train people 
in hobbies, the need for some activities which 
would more directly affect adjustment is obvious, 


6. Could adjustment courses in high school 
and college stress the importance of preparation 
for retirement? 


Too many of our adjustment courses end 
their study of the life process with marriage. 
(Judging from the complex and morbid pic- 
ture given of the problems of marital adjustment 
by our soap operas, many students must think 
that life ends with marriage.) Retirement too 
often comes as a shock and, because it is a shock, 
it is unwelcome. Any person who starts to plan 
for his old age after he is retired is going to have 
a difficult time. As Lawton says, the best time 
to prepare for old age is in childhood. Children 
should be helped to develop the flexible skills, 
wide interests, and capacity to handle new ex- 
periences which when found in an older person 
label him as “still youthful.” Incidentally, the 
aging process shouldn’t be kept a secret—an 
often shocking secret—from youth. 

The next best time is in the forties. One ex- 
ample Lawton gives of how to prepare for old 
age fairly early in life is starting a hobby at the 
age of forty and working on it for an hour a 
week, increasing the time spent on this hobby one 
hour a week each birthday. By using this plan, 
a person will have, at sixty-five, an interest which 
holds his attention for twenty-five hours a week. 


7. Could you place your school’s physical 
plant at the disposal of the aged in your com- 
munity during the late afternoon or evening 
hours? 


Often, all that is needed to promote programs 


% Lawton, George, Aging Successfully. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1946, page viii. 
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for the aged is a place in which to hold meetings. 
Retired teachers, for example, might handle the 
Janning needed to use this space effectively, pro- 
vided they would be rewarded by status or money 


or both. 
g. Could you or your school conduct research 
in this area? 


Perhaps a survey of the needs of the older 
le in your community would be possible. 
The results of such a survey could be passed on 
to a community or governmental group, such as 
a service club or the board of education, which 
might set up a program or programs to help 
satisfy some of these needs. A survey would be 
a valuable research project for a graduate stu- 
dent in education. 


9. Have you considered specializing in the 
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education of the aged or have you encouraged 
others to consider this field? 


For those who cannot direct the major portion 
of their energies to this field, training in working 
with the aged should be included in teacher and 
counselor preparations. Those who specialize may 
find themselves on the newest frontier of edu- 
cation. 


10. Finally, are you doing all that you can 
to prepare yourself for the last thirteen years of 
your life? 


They should not be the “forgotten years.” Un- 
less educators can themselves plan for these 
years, it is pretty certain that under their lead- 
ership America’s schools will not fulfill their 
emerging responsibility in this area. 


Communication: A Basic Teaching Skill 


“Learning to communicate” is an objective that should 
pervade the entire teacher preparation program, these 
authors believe. Hence faculty members in teacher-prepara- 
tory institutions must demonstrate effective communication 
skills and organize learning situations in harmony with 
the nature and principles of language. 


By MERVIN TYSON and WILLIAM A. LIGGITT 


N the past fifty years, emphasis in teacher 
education has shifted from subject to method 
to background. More recently, the trend has 

been toward a reasonable combination of all 
three. And yet, in spite of the student’s mastery 
of a course of studies in these three categories, 
it is a distinct possibility that he may prove 
utterly disappointing as a teacher. Success in col- 
lege, measured in terms of an established curri- 
culum, does not always insure that a student will 
make a good teacher. Knowledge without suc- 
cessful application is fruitless. The student’s 
acquisition of a collection of facts, techniques, and 
points of view guarantees teaching success only 
to the degree that he is proficient in the basic 
communication skills which enable him to trans- 
mit ideas effectively. 


MR. TYSON is a professor of English and MR. 
LiGcITT (Xi 672, Alpha Rho Field) is a professor 
of social studies at the State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 


In simplest terms, communication means the 
sharing of ideas. Real communication must be a 
two-way process. The person speaking or writing 
presents an idea; the person listening or reading 
receives the idea. In oral communication, which 
is the principal consideration in this paper, one 
may employ words, gestures, voice tones, facial 
expressions, and body movements. Since these 
means of expression are essential in successful 
transfer of ideas, it is clear that a program of 
teacher preparation which does not emphasize 
oral communication is woefully inadequate. 

If teachers on any educational level are to 
make effective use of their professional and aca- 
demic courses, they must recognize the symbolic 
nature of language. Words and gestures are only 
symbols which derive their meaning from the ex- 
periences of the speaker and the listener. From 
these experiences are developed attitudes and 
opinions which come to be attached to the lan- 
guage symbols. Thus, the meaning that is derived 
from what is said is often different from that in- 
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tended because the listener’s concept is based on a 
combination of his prior emotional and intellectual 
experiences with the particular symbols used. 
The skilled teacher must recognize the emo- 
tional impact of words. For example, such words 
as assignment or committee work or test may 
carry unpleasant connotations to many pupils. 
To introduce subject matter by stating that “You 
will be tested” may sometimes affect the student’s 
attitude favorably, but more often adversely. Simi- 
larly, because of the inept handling of group 
activities by some teacher, the term committee 
work to many a student may imply an uncon- 
trolled situation wherein he and his friends move 
about in confusion and limitless freedom. To 
another student, however, it could mean the op- 
portunity to work out a consumingly interesting 
project. A person even slightly skilled in com- 
munication techniques may observe that the 
emotional reaction of student to assignment, 
fest, Or committee work is not always expressed 
in words. Sharpening pencils en masse, excessive 
coughing, shuffling of feet, and aimless wandering 
about the room are indicative of negative reaction. 


The Power of Inflection 


In the addition to the emotive powers of words 
themselves, the teacher must be aware of the 
equally important matter of vocal inflections. 
Depending upon inflection, for example, the 
music teacher who tells the eighth-grade boys to 
“sing” may be threatening punishment, challeng- 
ing them to do better, or begging them to cooper- 
ate. The simple statement, “Do this for tomor- 
row,” spoken in brisk, vibrant tones, may gener- 
ate an enthusiastic response. On the other hand, 
even though the teacher has planned the assign- 
ment with technical perfection, a dull, colorless 
voice may produce stultification or downright 
antagonism. 

Classroom management, indeed, is largely a 
matter of communication. The appropriate use of 
words and voice tones in specific situations is a 
distinguishing characteristic of the successful 
teacher. 

Not only the terminology of professional 
courses but also the language of academic courses 
has an emotional impact on students. In social 
studies, for example, such terms as patriotism, 
Americanism, capitalism and free enterprise pro- 
duce a variety of reactions. For a pupil whose 
parents are naturalized, the words Americanism 
and patriotism produce a response different from 
that generated in the mind of a native born 
student who has always taken his citizenship 
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status for granted. The capitalism of an earlier 
century has frequently been criticized as a sys. 
tem which permitted “the rich to grow richer and 
the poor to grow poorer.” The Russians speak 
of capitalism with bitter and cynical disparage. 
ment, but they are referring to an economic 
system that no longer exists. The free world thinks 
of capitalism as descriptive of our modern econ- 
omy, which has provided for the general popula- 
tion the highest standards of living they haye 
ever enjoyed. In developing concepts, a social 
studies teacher must be sensitive to the emotional 
reactions of his listeners. 


Beware of Negative Concepts 


Similarly, in literature courses the teacher must 
be alert to student reaction to such terms as 
poetry, romance, tragedy, criticism, imagination, 
and fiction. He must recognize the prevalence of 
negative concepts such as these—that poetry is a 
branch of writing considerably less than manly, 
that romance is exclusively devoted to “boy gets 
girl” extravaganzas, that tragedy is inexpressibly 
dull, that criticism is solely fault-finding, and 
that imagination and fiction are time-wasting 
follies. To counteract these unfortunate miscon- 
ceptions, he must communicate by attitude, voice 
and gesture as well as by the ideas he expresses, 
the genuine values of entertainment, instruction, 
stimulation, and inspiration that he receives from 
his own reading. 

Innumerable instances of the same kind in 
other subject-matter fields could be cited to il- 
lustrate that the effective application of what is 
learned in professional and academic courses in 
college depends upon the teacher’s awareness of 
the emotional reactions of students to the words, 
gestures, and voice tones that are used. 


What Is Learner’s Background? 


In addition to considering the emotive powers 
of these various media, the teacher must re- 
member that effective communication in any 
subject field depends to a great extent upon the 
prior intellectual experiences of the learner. He 
must be guided especially by the concrete ex- 
periences which his pupils have had, not only 
with basic concepts upon which further progress 
in the subject must be established, but also, and 
most especially, with the crucial terms and 
symbols of expression related to the particular 
field of study. Without the teacher’s thorough un- 
derstanding of the language stage of his pupils, 
learning is likely to be inhibited. 

Such professional terms as committee work and 
assignment, previously referred to in regard to 
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emotional connotations, will also serve to il- 
jystrate this point. How a student participates 
in committee work depends upon his prior ex- 

riences with such assignments. A teacher may 
become rather cynical about the use of socialized 
activities if he fails to prepare his students for 
what may be to them an entirely novel experience. 
In the same way, students who are accustomed 
to daily assignments in a textbook will no doubt 
be confused by the use of a unit assignment. The 
lack of specific daily directions by the teacher 
may provoke criticism of the teacher’s methods. 
[t must be recognized that the application of 
particular methods studied in professional 
courses can proceed only on the basis of what 
students have experienced and what they are 
ready to understand. 


Bearing on Curriculum 


In view of the fact that the basic language 
skills are essential to effective teaching, it is ob- 
vious that the curriculum for teacher prepara- 
tion must provide adequate opportunities for 
study, observation, and practice of principles 
and techniques of good communication. 

First, as most teacher-education institutions 
now recognize, there should be in the curriculum 
a course which deals with such requisites of 

communication as the following: 

1. Ability to think logically and to communi- 
cate thoughts clearly, fluently, and inter- 
estingly. 

. Facility in explaining in simple terms, by 
the use of such devices as rudimentary 
definition, anology, contrast, and _ illustra- 
tion. 

. Vocabulary development, primarily con- 
cerned, not with acquisition of abstract and 
esoteric language, but with precise under- 
standing and application of common, spe- 
cific, concrete words. 

. Mastery of the basic principles and tech- 
niques of good speech. This course should 
be offered early in the preparation program 
and should be required of all prospective 
teachers. Whenever possible, students in 
teacher education should be enrolled in 
separate sections so that extended opportu- 
nities may be provided for study, observa- 
tion, and practice directed specifically to- 
ward teaching situations. Also, since com- 
munication involves reading and listening 
as well as writing and speaking, students 
should have extensive experience with all 
four phases in their basic program of com- 
munication studies. 
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Second, instructors in all courses should pro- 
vide frequent speech opportunities for students 
and should themselves constantly exemplify and 
illustrate the effective use of language in their 
special fields. They should suggest to students 
how courses in their area of specialization con- 
tribute to improvement of communicative skills. 
In the social sciences, for example, instructors 
may point out the effective use of language in 
the great documents of history. It can be shown 
how in our early history Thomas Paine’s Com- 
mon Sense stirred the American colonists to 
patriotic fervor and how at a later period Lin- 
coln’s “Gettysburg Address” had a sobering ef- 
fect on the belligerents. From the social sciences, 
the college student may learn about the effect 
of language differences on national groups, the 
relation of emotive language to ideologies, and 
the use of concrete experience and specific lan- 
guage to build an understanding of such abstract 
concepts as imperialism, diplomacy, and abso- 
lutism. 

Third, professors in the general education 
program have many opportunities to give stu- 
dents practice in oral communication and to point 
out its significance in the teaching process. Sur- 
vey courses introduce future teachers of all grades 
and subjects to mankind’s fund of general knowl- 
edge. Through introductory science courses, stu- 
dents glimpse not only the extensive technical 
terminology of this important segment of human 
knowledge but also the thrilling discoveries and 
inventions that are the outcomes of the scientific 
method. A broad knowledge of related fields per- 
mits the teacher to speak more understandingly 
of his own subject and to bring about that kind of 
favorable emotional reaction in his pupils which 
is an essential first step in good communication. 
Thus, the romance of pyramid building, the dis- 
coveries of Archimedes, or the explorations of 
North America can become the means of in- 
troducing grade school youngsters and high school 
students to the rudiments of architecture, hy- 
draulics, or navigation. The elementary teacher 
who has had some humanizing experiences in 
basic science will more likely be sympathetic 
or even enthusiastic, rather than dismayed or 
frightened, when the grade school youngster brings 
in his first snake, toad, or “thousand-legger.” 


Instructor Responsibility 


Finally, instructors in professional education 
courses must contribute also in very large meas- 
ure to the development of communicative skills. 
To understand and apply the ideas represented 
by the professional terminology of these courses, 
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the student needs many concrete experiences de- 
fined in specific language. Compilation of lists 
of the qualities of a good teacher, the principles 
of lesson planning, or the standard techniques for 
using audio-visual aids is of little value unless 
the ideas embodied in these terms are related to 
actual situations. 

To derive meaning from the language of a 
textbook on group dynamics, for example, stu- 
dents must be provided with realistic situations 
wherein they may analyze characteristics of 
groups, functions and techniques of working com- 
mittees, and qualifications of group leaders. Ex- 
perience should be offered in measuring growth 
as a result of group activities. The actual prepara- 
tion of committee reports, bulletin board displays, 
and unit summaries will help build a useful un- 
derstanding of such terms. Community study pro- 
grams which permit an analysis of the function 
of language in the social structure of the commu- 
nity will help the student to think of the com- 
munity as something more than a series of sta- 
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tistics involving nationalities, occupation, housing, 
and industrial establishments. Such experiences 
will contribute to a more practical conception of 
the school’s function in society. 
Summary 

Sound communication skills, particularly in oral 
communication, are a basic element in good teach- 
ing. To be effective, the teacher must use ap. 
propriate gestures and voice tones and a langua 
based upon the prior intellectual and emotional 
experiences of his students. “Learning to commu- 
nicate” is an objective that should pervade the 
entire teacher preparation program. In order to 
achieve this objective, all faculty members of in- 
stitutions preparing teachers should understand 
the nature of language and its use in communica- 
tion. They should be objective about language 
in their courses, they should demonstrate effective 
communication skills in their own teaching, and 
they should organize learning situations which 
will permit students to improve their ability to 
communicate. 


Lay Participation 


How do you feel about democratic decision-making in 


the public schools? Take this test (along with 42 north- 
west Ohio superintendents) and see whether you belong to 
the new school of administrators who realize that sound and 


NE of the assumptions in a study com- 
pleted recently at Bowling Green State 
University on school-community informa- 
tion programs is that participation is an im- 
portant key to successful communication. It is 
believed that participation in school affairs is 
one of the most effective means by which people 
become acquainted with their schools. 

An assumption of this kind broadens the mean- 
ing of “school-community information programs” 
to include not only conscious efforts on the part 
of school administrators to inform the people 
about schools through mass media and direct 
mail, but also the people’s taking part in various 
kinds of school activities. 


MR. VAN WINKLE is director of publications and 
the news service at Bowling Green State University, 
Ohio. This is the second in a series of three articles he 
has written for the Put DELTA KAPPAN. 


lasting decisions are likely to result from lay participation. 


By HAROLD VAN WINKLE 


It logically follows that the extent and nature 
of citizen participation in school affairs depends 
in large measure on the attitude of the school 
superintendent toward such participation. If he 
views participation as a means of cooperative 
endeavor in a common undertaking, he will en- 
courage various kinds of activities. If, on the other 
hand, he looks upon people as a means of achiev- 
ing ends which he as an educational expert has 
determined for their welfare, he will spend most 
of his community relations activities in “per- 
suading” the people to his point of view. 

For purposes of this study, which was spon- 
sored by the Midwest Administration Center of 
the University of Chicago, forty-two super- 
intendents were selected at random from among 
all the public school superintendents in nineteen 
counties (including cities and villages) in north- 
west Ohio. In a structured interview we presented 
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each of these superintendents with five statements 
and asked him to indicate whether he considered 
the statements to be true, partly true, or false. Al- 
though they were not asked to comment on the 
statements, most of the superintendents did; and 
these commerts were noted by the researchers. 
The purpose of obtaining reaction to the state- 
ments was, Of course, to determine generally 
what attitudes the superintendents held toward 
a working partnership with the public. 

The statements, a tabulation of responses, and 
typical comments by the superintendents follow: 


1. Some school matters are purely administra- 
tive and do not concern the public. 


The response: true, 23; partly true, 11; false, 8. 

In every comment noted, there was some de- 

ee of reservation about considering all school 
matters to be public matters. One superintendent 
said, “All school matters are of concern to the 
public, but at times it is not necessary to arouse 
the public about ‘routine problems.’” Another 
said, “False; but it is also my concern that mat- 
ters are presented properly.” A third said flatly, 
“True. I am paid by the public. They expect me 
to handle administrative matters.” A fourth said, 
“True regarding personal matters.” A fifth super- 
intendent said, “Close personal matters may not 
be of concern to the public. However, while I 
would not keep such matters from the press, I 
might appeal to reporters regarding the handling 
of certain cases.” 


2. School administrators will have more suc- 
cess and get better response from the public 
when they go ahead and make decisions on 
matters over which they have been given 
responsibility than when they invite in a 
group of citizens to argue pro and con over 
such matters. 


The response: true, 16; partly true, 18; false, 
6; answers not satisfactory for tabulation, 2. 

Regarding administrative decisions made with- 
out assistance by a group of citizens, as given in 
the statement above, one superintendent said, “It’s 
a good idea to let the people in and find out 
their views.” Another said that the statement 
was partly true. “Depends on how you go about 
it.” A third said, “The administrator must make 
some decisions himself.” Two others who said 
the statement was partly true believed that the 
particular situation should determine when and 
how an administrator would seek advice from 
citizens. 
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3. Attempts at democratic participation in de- 
cision-making frequently end in creating 
differences of opinion on the matter under 
consideration, regardless of whether it is a 
group of teachers or a group of citizens who 
have been asked to help with the decision. 


The response: true, 16; partly true, 20; false, 
5; answers not satisfactory for tabulation, 1. 

In commenting on the possibility of divisive- 
ness arising from democratic participation in de- 
cision-making, one superintendent said, “Maybe, 
but in the end you will have a decision that will 
last. This method goes a long way toward doing 
away with differences.” Another agreed: “The 
statement is false; these methods uncover, they do 
not create, differences.” A third said, “Partly 
true. Talking it over usually produces unity, if the 
majority agree.” A fourth said, “True, when the 
group is too large.” A fifth superintendent com- 
mented, “True, but this doesn’t mean that demo- 
cratic participation is not good. The fault is 
often in the attempt.” A sixth disagreed: “The 
superintendent has the responsibility for deciding 
some matters, and he must take that responsi- 
bility, too.” 


4. Most people are not interested enough to be 
a member of a citizens advisory committee, 
on which they would have to make a 
thorough study of a school matter under 
consideration and arrive at a reasonable con- 


clusion. 


The response: true, 16; partly true, 14; false, 
13; answer not satisfactory for tabulation, 1. 

Although a large majority of the superintend- 
ents classed this statement as being true or partly 
true, all who commented on it indicated that the 
statement was false to some degree. “Lots of 
people are really anxious to help,” one said. An- 
other said, “False; I believe most would rather 
be in on it.” A third agreed with the statement by 
saying, “Most are not,” and then added, “Thank 
God for those who are.” A fourth said maybe the 
statement was true, but “all those we’ve asked we 
have found to be tremendously interested.” 


5. In the solution of most school problems in 
this school system, the best possible solution 
is worked out by the school board and the 
superintendent and then the people are given 
a complete report on plans which have been 
decided on. 


The response: true, 23; partly true, 14; false, 5. 
One superintendent said that the statement was 
“definitely false,” inferring that knowledge of the 
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desires of the people was obtained and considered 
in most decision-making in his school system. 
Another said that the statement was partly true, 
but added that “sometimes the public needs to 
be in on the planning stage.” A third admitted 
that the statement was true in his school district, 
“but we are in the process of changing.” A fourth 
said, “True, but if we feel that it is a matter of 
calling for public advice, the public is invited in.” 
A fifth said, “Partly true, but we do not make 
major decisions without considering the public.” 
A sixth said, “Partly true; in some instances the 
school board has conducted panel discussions 
before the people on specific problems.” 

Even a casual examination of responses to 
these five questions shows that a large majority of 
superintendents have some mental reservations 
about accepting any large degree of partnership 
with the public. Almost 40 per cent of their 
replies to these statements indicate a negative at- 
titude, as contrasted with slightly more than 15 
per cent which indicate a strong positive attitude 
in this direction. About half of the replies fall 
somewhere between these two extremes. 

This study, being of the survey type. does not 
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reveal trends; it only shows present practices jp 
a random sampling of public schools in northwe 
Ohio. Yet there is no question in the authors 
mind that concomitant with the growing integra. 
tion of school and community in this country—p 
northwest Ohio as well as elsewhere—lay partici. 
pation in school affairs is increasing. 

To look at the findings of this study from , 
positive viewpoint, one finds that at least a sixth 
of the superintendents strongly favor such parti- 
cipation, and at least 60 per cent favor it in some 
degree. I would feel safe in guessing that this js 
a great increase over that of, say, ten years ago. 

Lay participation, as the term is interpreted 
today, is relatively new. Neither superintendent 
nor the people have participated extensively in 
democratic decision-making in any considerable 
number, and they are generally unacquainted with 
its procedures and processes. When viewed thus, 
this study would seem to indicate that the process 
is taking hold in an excellent manner in our public 
schools—perhaps too slowly to satisfy some 
critics, but fast enough to show encouraging 
progress and slowly enough perhaps to avoid pit- 
falls that might accompany haste. 


Readability Formulas Reviewed 


Jeanne S. Chall, one of the pioneers in the move- 
ment to make writing more readable, takes a second 
look at the whole business in Readability: An Ap- 
praisal of Research and Application, issued by the 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Here are some highlights: 

1. As each field—education, government, social 
service, industry, public relations, and the mass 
media—“discovered” the purported magic of the 
readability formula, its leaders accepted it with con- 
fidence and enthusiasm. This acceptance soon turned 
to skepticism and disillusionment. As early as the 
thirties Ernest Horn found that substituting easy 
words for hard words did not necessarily increase 
comprehension. 

2. Readability formulas have but limited use as 
rules for writing. Since the formulas invariably call 
for simple vocabulary and simple sentence structure, 
it might be assumed that complying with these two 
demands would aid readability. Not necessarily so, 
says Chall. Benefits in increased comprehension come 
only when “gross changes are made and when such 
more subtle changes as organization and directness 
of approach” are also made. 

3. Readability formulas should be used critically. 
They should be approached with caution as pre- 
scriptions for reading. 


Orient Borrows from West 


Oriental peoples are making some progress to- 
ward reforming their written language. The People’s 
Republic of China, for example, has created a com- 
mittee for the reform of the written language. The 
committee has tentatively selected three letters from 
the Roman alphabet which can serve the Chinese 
language. It is probable, however, that at least five 
new letters may have to be devised to help reproduce 
phonetically sounds peculiar to the Chinese lan- 
guage. Meanwhile, the Japanese Ministry of Educa- 
tion is also working on a new alphabet which may 
in time eliminate use of the 50,000 different char- 
acters used in written Japanese. 


Long Range Observation 


One of the purely physical barriers to observa 
tion of the teaching process in teacher preparation 
was overcome at Harvard University last summer. 
Teacher trainees watched school children in Newton 
learn their ABC’s from a distance of eight miles. 
The method was television, using microwave relay, 
a new application of closed-circuit TV. Among the 
advantages are avoidance of overcrowding in class: 
rooms and documentation of a lecturer’s points with- 
out disrupting the guinea pig group. 
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Success Criteria and the CI Technique 


Indiscriminate use of the critical incident technique in 
the establishment of success-criteria in educational research 


can result only in the fetish collection of data which describe 
everything but explain nothing, this writer maintains. His 
analysis of the proper place of the CI technique should fore- 


UCH like the medieval quest for the Holy 
M Grail, the modern search for educational 

success-criteria goes on. As each knight 
had his favorite weapon, so each researcher has 
his favorite technique. And, with the success- 
criteria as with the Grail, everybody sought it but 
nobody was perfectly sure aera than the 
fact that it would assuredly be a good thing to 
have. 

Let us accept as an educational self-evident 
truth, for reasons of space, that possession of the 
success-criteria would indeed be a good thing. 
We could, naturally enough, justify the search 
and explicate how it would serve in the task 
of educational preparation and evaluation, cur- 
riculum revision, and so on, but our primary 
emphasis herein will not be on the why but on 
the how. 

The critical incident technique' is being used 
as the main methodological aid by an ever-in- 
creasing number of educational researchers— 
witness the quantity of recent doctoral disserta- 
tions from universities throughout the nation, or 
the vital studies being carried on under the aus- 
pices of the CPEA, which rely heavily on the 
validity of the technique—and it is with this 
phenomenon in particular that we are concerned. 

The critical incident technique itself, according 
to consists of: 


. a set of procedures for collecting direct observa- 
tions of human behavior in such a way as to facilitate 
their potential usefulness in solving practical problems 
and developing broad psychological principles. The 
critical incident technique outlines procedures for col- 
lecting observed incidents having special significance 
and meeting systematically defined criteria.”* (Italics 
ours. ) 


MR. BURNS is associated with Stanford University 
and the Palo Alto, California, Unified School Dis- 
trict. 


stall many misapplications of this very useful tool. 


By HOBERT W. BURNS 


The importance of our editorial italics will be- 
come clearly significant in succeeding pages, but 
our present purpose is to provide a brief descrip- 
tion of the technique. 

Many researchers have refined the technique 
as they employed it for special purposes, but in 
its classic formulation the CI technique consists 
of five steps, each of which is essential for most 
research problems: 


1. General Aims. This is merely a generalized state- 
ment of the activity. An aim, according to Flanagan, 
should be a brief statement which expresses in simple 
terms the objectives of the activity (in our example, 
“good teaching,” or “efficient administration”). 

2. Plans for Observation. These are the detailed plans 
for observation. What overt behaviors are important? 
For what shall we watch? 

3. Collection of Data. As a result of steps (1) and 
(2), certain data concerning activities that appear to 
be “critical” in the successful performance of a task 
are collected. Interviews, questionnaires, record forms, 
and observations are utilized. 

4. Analysis of the Data. The data collected are ana- 
lyzed in terms of the observer's frame of reference, 
categories are formulated, and general behaviors are 
extrapolated and identified as “successful.” 

5. Interpretation of Data. The final step is the inter- 
pretation of the data (significance) by the researchers 
involved. 


The heart of the technique, then, is that it 
claims to isolate certain behaviors which are 
“critical” in the sense that they are necessary re- 
quirements for the successful achievement of any 
given task. 

Let us again turn to Flanagan for an authorita- 
tive summing up of our description of the Cl 
technique: 


. . . the critical incident technique, rather than 
amet opinions, hunches, and estimates, obtains a 


John “The Incident Technique,’ Psychol. 
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record of specific behaviors from those in the best 
position to make the necessary observations and evalua- 
tions.” 


The significant question is, then, “What can 
the critical incident technique achieve in the suc- 
cess-criteria search?” 

Certainly it can reveal the perception(s) of the 
observer(s) employing the technique. To assert 
this we need only assume that the report of per- 
ception is honest and accurate, and this is an 
eminently fair assumption to make. To assume 
otherwise—that a perceptual report is erroneous 
—is to make an untestable, as well as unchari- 
table, assumption. Surely we can conclude that 
the technique will be of great value for studies that 
attempt to determine perceptions. And if, in our 
criteria quest, we should seek to identify per- 
ceptions of administrative or teaching success, 
we could find no better technique than that of 
Dr. Flanagan.* 

Building upon this property of the technique, 
it becomes obvious that if there is sufficient inter- 
subjectivity (i.e., perceptual agreement) within 
a group of observers, then we can also claim that 
the technique reveals the objective behavior ex- 
hibited by the subject(s) being observed. It 
cannot, of course, describe or reveal internal 
behavior; however, observers can, if they wish, 
make inferences about internal behavior on the 
basis of observed external phenomena. This lat- 
ter course is dubious and subject to all the weak- 
nesses of inferential reasoning, especially in that 
such inferences by their very nature cannot be 
empirically verified. At any rate, a second 
achievement of the technique is that it can and 
will reveal the existence (or non-existence) of 
behavioral phenomena. 

These two conclusions, which concern behavior 
and perceptions of behavior, may seem obvious to 
the point of asininity, and intellectually not very 
heavy. But, in point of cold, hard analysis, that 
is all the critical incident technique can achieve 
in any field of research. We hasten to add, how- 
ever, even though that is all, it is quite sufficient 
for empirical purposes. 

The behavior which we percieve through the 
employment of the critical incident technique, 
then, has only one single, raw quality: exist- 
ence.» Any other quality, any adjective or ad- 


S]bid., p. 355. 

#One recent study of this type that met with considerable success 
is Philip H. Sorensen’s “Some Correlates of Pupil Perceptions of 
Teaching Behavior,” Stanford 
University, 1956. 

5 Some researchers, depending upon their orientation, might pre- 
fer to say that the fact of existence is a quantity rather than a 
quality. Certainly the existence:non-existence disjunction is the 
starting place of quantification, but it is also the starting place of 
qualification. 


unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
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verb, that is prefixed to the observed externa 
behavior is actually a property of our cop. 
ceptions and not of our perceptions. These gy. 
plus qualities—that is, qualities over and aboye 
existence—are not properly parts of the externa) 
behavior and therefore could not be a part of 
our perception of the behavior; they are some. 
thing we ourselves contribute. 

This being the case, to qualify or describe be. 
havior in any way other than to assert its existence 
is to make a value-judgment about that behavior, 
The assignment of value, of course, necessarily 
presupposes that the criteria of value already exis 
in our concepts; thus, when we say a certain be- 
havior is successful or unsuccessful, we are not 
so much describing the behavior as we are com- 
paring the behavior against our pre-existing cri- 
teria of success, and then issuing a report that 
the behavior under observation fulfills the de. 
mands of our criteria. This is quite evidently a 
value-judgment. 


Technique Does Not Evaluate 


From all this it follows (and even though this is 
somewhat of an elementary conclusion, many re- 
searchers do not seem to be aware of it) that the 
CI technique cannot be used to describe, or dis- 
cover, or reveal “successful” teaching or “suc- 
cessful” administration, or even “successful” chess 
playing, bomb dropping, pilot training, or widget 
production. It does describe teaching, administra- 
tion, chess playing, bomb dropping, pilot train- 
ing, or widget making; but as a technique it can- 
not and does not evaluate, nor can it provide the 
criteria for evaluation. 

It is, in sum, a valuable empirical tool; but, as 
with all empirical tools, it doesn’t reveal or dis- 
cover values that supposedly exist in the cosmos, 
or in collective or individual behavior, because 
values are not discovered but created. The tech- 
nique, per se, creates nothing. 

If however, by reason of philosophic persua- 
sion, we want to hold that values do exist in- 
dependently of man, then we need criteria to 
recognize them when we do discover them—and, 
strangely enough, even this requires that we have 
some pre-existing criteria of value. We cannot 
recognize what we do not know, thus if our prob- 
lem is to discover existing values, we face a hope- 
less task unless we can identify the values for 
which we search. This situation reduces to an 
awkward, but somewhat humorous, reductio ad 
absurdum: values exist independently of man, 
but to discover them man needs value criteria, 
yet if we have value criteria we already know 
what is valuable—and the quest for independent 
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values is thus impossible. Apparently the only 
way out of this contradictory situation is to as- 
gume that value criteria can be intuited by, or 
revealed to, man. The scientist, though, finds no 
ace in his professional methodology for such 
doubtful sources of knowledge as intuition and 
revelation have proven to be. 

This is not to say that the methods of science 
cannot be applied to problems of valuation, for 
indeed they can—and the CI technique can be 
utilized profitably in scientific research into values. 


We cannot here analyze at length the role sci- 
ence can play in the determination of values, for 
that is not our direct concern. We must, how- 
ever, note some of these implications precisely 
because the use of the CI technique to identify 
success-criteria falls within the realm of scientific 
investigation of values. 

Initially, before we can apply the methods of 
science to the area of evaluation, we must have 
a prior conception of what we do in fact desire: 
we must make one or another value-judgment 
which we propose to test. Means of arriving at 
this judgment may vary, but eventually we opine 
“y is good.” The fact we have to work with 
is not the goodness of “y” (for that is what we 
ropose to determine), but the fact we believe 
‘y” is good. Taking this as our basic frame of 
reference, we draw upon our reason and our ex- 
perience to arrive at a value hypothesis—some- 
thing of this nature: “If we perform act ‘x,’ then 
desired consequence ‘y’ will occur.” If we phrase 
this value hypothesis in operational terms, we 
can perform “x” and see if “y” does, in fact, 
follow. 

If we observe that “y” consistently follows “x,” 
and if “y” does not occur except in the presence 
of (or subsequent to) “x,” then we can justifiably 
claim that “x causes y.”” What is more important, 
however, is that we have determined how to ar- 
five at “y,” and having arrived there we can 
determine whether our original value-judgment 
was accurate. 

Value research of this type can fruitfully em- 
ploy the CI technique. If, in the use of the tech- 
nique, our inter-subjective perceptions agree that 
“x” was performed according to the prescriptions 
laid down in the original value hypothesis, and 
that “y” followed as we had predicted, now that 


*This is a fertile field for philosophico-scientific essays, of course, 

among the most clear and lucid are: 

Lewis, Clarence I., An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation. 
la Salle, Ill.: Open ‘Court Publishing Co., 1946. Ch. 12. 
Lawrence G., “Educational Research in Values,’ Caii- 
orma Journal of Educational Research, 7:2, March 1956. 

Val Lawrence G., “Prospects of Scientific Research into 
alues, Educational Theory (in press). Reprint of the 1956 presi- 
dential address, National Philosophy of Education Society. : 
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we are possessed of “y” and still find it desired, 
then we have indeed scientifically tested our value 
hypothesis and verified our value judgment. 

We can now say not only that “x is desired” 
but that “x is desirable.” In this sense the CI 
technique has great value as a method of re- 
search; but we need also to note that the value 
judgment did not depend upon the technique. 
Rather, the technique was the method of verifica- 
tion, not of valuation. 

We cannot help but conclude, bearing the 
foregoing analysis in mind, that research proj- 
ects which use the CI technique to bring into 
being, or discover, or determine success-criteria 
are deceptive and unreliable. This apparently 
harsh conclusion necessarily follows because the 
criteria of success must exist in our concepts be- 
fore we can perceive specific examples of suc- 
cessful behavior. In any observation technique, 
the primary prerequisite is that we determine, 
in advance, just what we are looking for. 

Thus it is that the establishment of success- 
criteria in education does not require the use of 
the CI technique, nor of any other empirical 
technique; indeed, empirical techniques do not 
even facilitate the establishment of success-cri- 
teria. The establishment of these criteria is pri- 
marily a philosophical problem, requiring the 
use of such philosophic tools as logical analysis, 
with which we can create candidates for mem- 
bership among the success-criteria. 

Once the philosophical task is completed and 
we have agreed as to what constitutes success— 
and if we have operationally defined our criteria, 
as is required by an empirical philosophy—then, 
and only then, must we turn to empirical science 
for verification. 

Theory is therefore prior to practice, but ulti- 
mately dependent upon practice; and theory must, 
if it is to be validated, give guidance to practice. 
To separate theory and practice is not only poor 
philosophy, it is worse science. 

To assume happily, then, in the quest for ed- 
ucational success-criteria, that the CI technique 
will not only permit us to identify such criteria 
but will stamp our criteria with the mark of em- 
pirical respectability is indeed wishful thinking. 

The indiscriminate use of the CI technique 
without a firm conceptual orientation’ from which 
to derive practical guidance can only result in 
the fetish collection of data: a huge, mountainous 
pile of facts which describe everything but ex- 
plain nothing. 


7 Cf. Cowley, William H., “The Need for Conceptually Oriented 


Research in Education,”’ California Journal of Educational Research, 
7:2, March 1956. 
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Keeping Abreast Education 


Talent Scouting 


® Only vigorous recruitment has enabled many 
urban schools to keep abreast of the demand for 
teachers. The 1956 report of Milwaukee Public 
Schools Superintendent H. S. Vincent states: “Dur- 
ing the school year 1955-56 . . . members of the 
superintendent's staff interviewed teaching candidates 
in some 200 colleges and universities training teach- 
ers in Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska.” 
An attractive pamphlet setting forth the advantages 
of teaching in Milwaukee was widely distributed 
among prospective teachers. 


Need a Lecturer? 


B® The U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory, and the Oak Ridge In- 
stitute of Nuclear Studies have announced that 102 
scientists from Oak Ridge laboratories will be avail- 
able to lecture, conduct seminars, and participate 
in colloquia on request at university campuses 
throughout the country. Additional information and 
brochures on the Oak Ridge Traveling Lecture Pro- 
gram may be obtained by writing the chairman, 
University Relations Division, Oak Ridge Institute 
of Nuclear Studies, P. O. Box 117, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. 


School Patrols May Be Illegal 


B® Dean Robert Hamilton of the Wyoming Univer- 
sity Law School argues that when school children 
guard their friends at street crossings as members 
of the safety patrol they are in effect patroling the 
streets as agents of the board of education. But. 
he adds, boards of education have no authority over 
street protection. Such authority resides only in 
the police department. Therefore school patrols are 
illegal. 


Who Pays for Schools? 


B® The cost of public education is very unevenly 
spread among the three levels of government. Fig- 
ures for 1955-56 were as follows: From local prop- 
erty taxes, 58.1%; from state taxes, 37.1%; and 
from federal taxes, 4.5%. 
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First All-Education Program 


& The first nationwide radio program devoted ey. 
clusively to education news went on the air the 
first week of October over the six Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Corporation stations. The series is be. 
ing conducted in cooperation with the National Citi. 
zens Council for Better Schools with Henry Toy, 
Jr., president of the Council, narrating. 

Toy describes the series as “a ten-minute look be. 
hind the education news of the week.” Westinghouse, 
which is donating public service time on Sundays 
for the programs, describes them as “a logical fol- 
low-through on our coverage of the White House 
Conference on Education.” 

Stations carrying the first program were KYW 
(Cleveland), KEX (Portland, Ore.), WBZ (Boston), 
WBZA (Springfield, Mass.), WOWO (Fort Wayne, 
Ind.) and KDKA (Pittsburgh). 


Familiar Sound—Foreign Source 


®& Schools the world around have their detractors. 
Here are excerpts from a Pravda editorial discuss- 
ing Russian schools: 

“Teaching is out of touch with life and the chil- 
dren who are graduating from schools are not suff- 
ciently prepared for practical activity. .. . 

“Measures must be taken in each school in order 
to achieve a close contact between education and 
socially useful work... . 

“The lack of shoes and clothing for school chil- 
dren cannot be tolerated. Great tasks are faced by 
Soviet schools in the new school year. The task 
of (Communist) Party organizations is to surround 
our schools with nation-wide attention and solicitude. 


190,000,000 by 1965? 


Bm Young married people are deciding a two-child 
family is not enough; nor is one having 2.7 children! 
The trend is definitely toward the three- and four- 
child family circle. 

As a result, the population of the U. S. is now 
increasing at the rate of 7,200 persons a day. This 
means that by 1960 the population would rise t 
177,000,000 and by 1965 to 190,000,000 persons. 
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NovEMBER, 1956 
It Started in the Classroom 


p Person-to-Person, latest publication of the Na- 
tional School Public Relations Association, has been 

ing an enthusiastic reception among school peo- 
Je. Successor to the widely-used /t Starts in the 
Classroom, it is full of down-to-earth suggestions 
in appetizing format. Robert E. McKay, president 
of the NSPRA, had a finger on its pulse when he 
wrote the foreword: 

“Public relations for the classroom teacher is a 
person-to-person kind of thing. Don’t look for it 
in bulging scrapbooks of newspaper clips. . . or 
in Hooper ratings of a school’s radio-television ef- 
forts. . . or even in the dollars-and-cents results 
of a successful bond campaign. 

“Instead, look—and—listen for the sort of thing 
that makes a mother exclaim: ‘She’s the most 
thoughtful teacher my child ever had!’ Listen when 
you hear a teenager confide: ‘I can really TALK 
to Mr. Gordon.’ Or when you hear fellow-teachers 
say, time and again: ‘Put Jim’s name down—we 
know we can count on him.’ 

“Then you will know you have found a teacher 
who has the secret weapon—who knows that pub- 
lic relations is a frame of mind, not just a set of 
techniques.” 

For copies, address NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. Single copies are 75c. 


‘How To Do It’ Study 


> The National Association of Secondary School 
Principals has named Dr. J. Lloyd Trump of the 
University of Illinois director of an investigation 
to find ways to make the best use of teachers avail- 
able. He will supervise experiments underway in 
the school systems of Evanston and Beecher, IIl.; 
Omaha, Nebr.; Roseville, Minn.; Newtonville, Mass.; 
Richwood, W. Va.; Syosset, N. Y.; and elsewhere 
throughout the country. 

Projects underway involve closed circuit television, 
sound tapes and tape recorders, increased avail- 
ability of high-school science laboratory facilities, 
and use of community and student assistants to 
relieve teachers wherever possible, especially in tasks 
which are not importantly related to teaching. The 
studies are supported in part by grants from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. 


Outside Work Doesn't Affect Grades 


P A college student can carry on part-time em- 
ployment without seriously affecting his academic 
standing, a University of Texas graduate student 
has found. J. E. Turner, dean of men at Texas 
College of Arts and Industries, studied 92 pairs of 
working and non-working students, finding no sig- 
nificant difference between the academic records 
of the two groups. 


PROGRESSIVE 


“We have a new incentive plan this term, children. 


If you don’t do your work, you won’t pass.” 
—Reprinted by permission of the Texas Ouilook 


2nd Class Matter Bother You? 


& We note that Dr. Jonas Kamlet of New York 
City has received a U. S. patent for a fodder made 
of chopped-up newspapers. Cows can digest up to 
70 per cent of the cellulose in newsprint, as com- 
pared with only about 50 per cent in alfalfa, and 
the sizing and ink apparently make good condi- 
ments. 

We have always felt that teachers should keep 
cows instead of tending bar in their off-hours. The 
second class matter alone that comes to our mailbox 
would feed a large Holstein. —The Ed. 


Welcome, Fellows! 


B We welcome two newcomers on the educational 
journalism scene. School Planning describes itself as 
“the magazine of scientific school design.” It aims 
to urge that the findings of child growth researchers 
be made the basis for school construction. It is pub- 
lished bi-monthly at 75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
Physical Education and School Athletics Newsletter 
will devote itself to administrative and programming 
problems of physical education. The first issue car- 
ried five brief reports on how communities of dif- 
ferent sizes manage their physical education pro- 
grams. A four-page bi-weekly, it is published by 
Arthur C. Croft Publications, 100 Garfield Avenue, 
New London, Conn. 


& College officials now recommend that students 
file applications for college admission at the end 
of the junior year or soon thereafter. 
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Russian Report 


B® Even thoroughly indoctrinated Communists want 
to visit the U. S. to learn from firsthand observation, 
according to John A. Armstrong, University of Wis- 
consin political scientist who spent a month in the 
Soviet Union this fall. “Students and faculty mem- 
bers of Soviet universities are eager to talk of the 
possibilities of student exchange visits in the Unit- 
ed States,” he said, “but it is unlikely that any 
Soviet students will visit in the immediate future 
because the Soviet government has refused to al- 
low its citizens to comply with U. S. immigration 
regulations requiring fingerprinting of foreign visi- 
tors.” 

Armstrong reports that many upper middle-class 
Russians who have acquired some understanding 
of non-Communist life through study of foreign 
literature and history have reservations about their 
system of government. “Only when alone with an 
American will they admit their reservations, how- 
ever.” 

Armstrong found Russians unable to compre- 
hend why federal law, in the United States, makes 
racial discrimination illegal but at the same time 
actual practice ignores these laws. 


Sister Society Builds, Too 


B® Delta Kappa Gamma Society dedicated a new 
headquarters building last August 3 at Austin, Texas. 
On September 1 a new executive secretary, Mrs. 
Eunah Holden, took office, succeeding Margaret 
Stroh, who had served for eleven years. Delta Kappa 
Gamma members dedicated a fountain at the head- 
quarters building in honor of the retiring executive 
secretary. 

Delta Kappa Gamma is an honor society for 
women teachers, founded in 1929 at the University 
of Texas. It has 1,016 active chapters and about 
46,000 members. At the last DKG convention, dues 
were in¢reased by $2.00 by a heavy majority vote. 


To Legalize Bay City? 


®& Legislation may be proposed in the Illinois 
General Assembly next year to permit use of teacher 
assistants after the Bay City, Michigan, plan. 
County Superintendent Noble J. Puffer of Cook 
County has discussed the possibility with state of- 
ficials because of heavily-burdened schools in su- 
burban Chicago. Chief legal complication now is a 
restriction on the use of public funds to pay class- 
room assistants who are not certified teachers. 


* * * 


“Parties who want milk should not seat them- 
selves on a stool in the middle of the field in the 
hope that the cow will back up to them.” 

—Elbert Hubbard 
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For ‘Hard Knocks’ Grads 


® Columbia University’s School of General Stug. 
ies inaugurated its precedent-breaking “validation” 
program in 1950. The first validation scholars, 
twelve of them, graduated in 1955. Now the pro. 
gram has grown to more than 400 students, none 
of whom hold a high school dipolma. Behind the jp. 
auguration of the new program was the concem 
felt by Dean Louis M. Hacker over the fact that 
normal college requirements often deny admission 
to many men and women who have been well-edy. 
cated in “the school of hard knocks.” 


In summing up the results of the program, Dean 
Hacker says that there can be no doubt that “, 
realistic step has been taken, for there is no more 
reliable basis of selection than demonstrated ability, 
and let it be said, academic bookkeeping is a custom 
more honored in the breach than observance. Past 
performance in the classroom is a good gauge, but 
when it does not exist, one can easily determine 
that in many cases a man’s ability is worth far more 
than the transcript it isn’t written on.” 


‘Sloppiness’ Author Publishes 


Americans Are People and Other Assertions 
(Twayne, New York, $3) publishes a number of 
essays by Dr. Leland Miles, author of two much- 
discussed Phi Delta Kappan articles. Those articles 
were “This Is the Age of Sloppiness” and “Youth's 
Lost Liberalism,” and they are reprinted in Amer- 
icans Are People. The former has been reprinted 
in the most surprisingly varied periodicals, includ- 
ing The Rotarian, Wisconsin Elementary Teacher, 
Louisville Courier-Journal, the submarine journal of 
the U. S. Navy—even the San Quentin Prison News. 
Dr. Miles comments: “Surely this is the highest 
type of literary infiltration.” “Youth’s Lost Liberal- 
ism” was reprinted in Vital Speeches of the Day and 
Education Digest. 

In the new book, Dr. Miles dissects the American 
character to. the bone, and then proceeds to dress 
the skeleton,* according to the publisher, who also 
maintains that the result is “hilarious and yet pro- 
found.” 

Dr. Miles, who once flew with Chennault in 
China, is now English department chairman at 
Hanover College, Indiana. 


Progress Is Our Slowest Product 


B® News item, September Ohio Schools: The 
Youngstown, O., board of education has suspended, 
temporarily, its 38-year-old rule against employment 
of married teachers. In making the recommendation, 
Superintendent Paul C. Bunn cited inability to secure 
qualified single women for all teaching posts. 


Fine! But don’t let ’em get on tenure.—The Ed. 
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BONDS 


A questionnaire dealing primarily with the Phi 
Delta Kappan was recently circulated among 
some 200 Phi Delta Kappans chosen at random 
from the magazine mailing list. About half this 
number have now replied. Answers to some of 
the sixteen questions are quoted here. The ques- 
tions will be referred to by number, as follows: 


|. How often and how completely do you read 
the Phi Delta Kappan? 
2. What do you consider to be the three most 
important problems or issues in education? 
3, What regular features would you suggest add- 
ing to the magazine? 
4, What are some of the most memorable articles 
you have read in it? 
5. What improvements would you suggest for 
the magazine? 
* * * 

|, From cover to cover often and selectively often. 
3, “Personalities in Phi Delta Kappa.” 
4. All articles in Research in Educational Admin- 
istration issue (April, 1956). I use the Phi Delta 
Kappan in faculty discussion groups and also in 
the teaching of administration. 
5. Give us some articles concerning successful prac- 
tice of policies as carried on in various schools. 

Dr. Charles J. Johnson, Jr. 

Prin., C. A. Johnson H. S., Columbia, S. C. 


|. From cover to cover occasionally and selectively 
often. 
2. Desegregation; more help in the selection of vo- 
cations; better qualified teaching staff and more 
housing facilities. 
5. Do not devote all issues to one field or problem. 
Hilmer A. Groth 
Head, Math. Dept., Menomonee Falls 
H. S., Menomonee Falls, Wis. 


|. From cover to cover often. 
2. Federal aid to education. 
3, One good book review each issue; one good 
doctoral dissertation review each issue; editor's 
preface to all major articles. 
a aaa by Johnson and Simpson (May, 
1956). 
5. Contributions from foreign philosophers and edu- 
cators presenting diverse viewpoints, etc. 

Walter C. Davidson 

Teacher, Jackson Sr. H. S., Miami, Fla. 


|. From cover to cover occasionally and selectively 
often. 
2. Overcoming the teacher shortage by reorganizing 
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the schools to have each teacher serve more pupils; 
clarifying the position of public schools in serving 
the less verbal pupils in the 14-20 year old group; 
clarifying the position of the schools in serving the 
very talented pupils in the 12-17 group. 
3. A feature story to show how some school system 
is related to its community; this would provide the 
“big picture.” 
4. Better lead paragraphs to allow faster scanning. 
William F. Read 
Science teacher, Wellesley Jr. H. S., 
Wellesley, Mass. 


1. L read it always. 
2. EVALUATION. Does research bear out the va- 
lidity of theory and its criteria? TEACHER CERTI- 
FICATION. In Kansas, the issue is to sell the need 
for degree minimum. STRONGER STATE LEAD- 
ERSHIP. The issue of state reorganization for econ- 
omy and efficiency. 
3. What’s New in Educational Research?” 
4. “Educational Research After 50 Years,” Carter 
V. Good (January, 1956). 
5. The inclusion of doctoral dissertations under way 
during 1956-57, to be printed in the February issue. 
Dr. Bernard V. Rezabek 
Assoc. Prof. of Ed., Univ. of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kan. 


1. From cover to cover seldom; selectively often. 
2. Improvement of guidance programs; segregation; 
provision of adequate facilities. 
5. More attention to special phases of education 
such as guidance. 
Frank G. Fuller 
Assoc. Prof. of Ed., East Carolina 
Coll., Greenville, N. C. 


1. Selectively often. 
2. Recruiting and maintaining men in the field of 
education; providing sufficient teachers, buildings, 
and materials in areas of rapid growth; public rela- 
tions through aggressive leadership. 
3. Current research being conducted at the uni- 
versities; news of the U. S. and world with implica- 
tions for education. 
5. More articles on current happenings as related 
to education; a greater number of articles per issue 
even if the length of articles must be shortened; 
increased circulation, perhaps free copies to school 
libraries, etc. 

E. D. Cooke, Jr. 

Demonstration teacher, Univ. Elem. 

School, UCLA, Los Angeles, Calif. 


1. Selectively often. 
2. Upgrading instruction (psychology of teaching); 
coordination of educational practices; development 
of proper philosophy of education. 
5. Stress application. (I like the publication very 
much as it is.) 

James B. Harvey 

Instructor, Weber Coll., Ogden, Utah 
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Are You Black or Green? 


If your Phi Delta Kappa dues have been 
received at the international office for the 
48th fiscal year, the address label on this maga- 
zine is printed in black. You are entitled to a 
feeling of complacency. 

If the label is green, you are on the brink. 
Your good standing expired on May 31, 1956. 
To regain good standing: 

1. Send $4.00, plus chapter dues, to your 
chapter, using the address on the back cover 
of the October issue 

(or) 

2. Send the same amount to the Bloom- 
ington office. 

Do not send a check for only $4.00 to 
Bloomington. To be accepted, your check 
must cover chapter dues plus the $4.00 fra- 
ternity dues. 

December 15 is the deadline in the Bloom- 
ington office. If dues are not received before 
that date, you will not receive subsequent is- 
sues of the journal. 


1. From cover to cover seldom, selectively often. 
2. Securing and training best minds, regardless of 
economic status; increasing enrollments without low- 
ering standards; financing privately supported higher 
education. 


Dr. James A. Colston 
Pres., Knoxville Coll., Knoxville, Tenn. 


1. Selectively often. 
2. The role of religion in education; the pattern 
of teacher education; equalization of educational 
opportunity. 
3. “Half the World Can’t Read,” W. W. Beatty 
(June, 1956). 
Carl Filip Vikner 
Asst. Prof. of Ed., Valparaiso Univ., 
Valparaiso, Ind. 


1. From cover to cover occasionally, selectively 
often. 
2. Liberal arts vs. professional training; effectiveness 
of current instruction, subjects, and methods; aca- 
demic freedom. 
Dr. Reid H. Montgomery 
Prof. Journalism, Dir. Student Publications, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


1. Selectively often. 
2. Federal aid; classroom construction; teacher 
shortage and certification. 
5. No suggestions—I like it as is. 
A. Garland Hardy 
Asst. in Grad. Office, Ball State, Muncie, Ind. 


1. Selectively occasionally. 
2. Religion in education; education and segrega- 
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tion; training for college teaching. 

3. Feature stories on various chapters. 

4. “Education in the Soviet Union,” Victor Peter 

(June, 1956). 

5. Put some pictures in it—even intelligent cartoons, 
(Rev.) Fr. Anthony M. Brown 
Prof., Carroll Coll., Helena, Mont. 


|. From cover to cover occasionally, selectively 
often. 
2. Developing an organizational structure in 
ing with a democratic philosophy and what we know 
about human behavior; securing adequate support 
tor public education; professionalization of the staff, 
3. Reviews of outstanding books—all fields; im. 
portant research in universities. 
5. Concentrate on an issue that seeks to look ahead 
to the next twenty years in education—identifying 
five to ten key ideas that could serve as guideposts 
for the future. The Phi Delta Kappan should become 
a professional journal devoted to a large extent to 
looking ahead. We have entirely too much status 
material. 

Dr. Alfred Schwartz 

Assoc. Prof., Drake Univ., Des Moines, Ia. 


1. From cover to cover occasionally, selectively 
often. 

2. Organization and administration at federal, state, 
and local levels; federal-state-local relations in edu- 
cation; personnel and staffing (including salary 
problems). 

5. None; just keep up the good work. 

Andrew H. Gibbs 

Asst. Dir., Field Operations Branch, 

U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 


1. From cover to cover occasionally, selectively 
often. 
2. Segregation; professionalism in sports; petty 
jealousies of community brought into school. 
3. More sports articles and their problems and 
cures. 
5. Articles that can basically improve the teach- 
ing profession. 

Glen W. Foley 

Coach, Bryson Jr. H. S., Bryson, Tex. 


|. From cover to cover often. 
2. The shortage of teacher personnel; the shortage 
of school facilities; financial support of education. 
3. Personalities in education; brief reviews of good 
educational books and films. 
4. “Films on Free Public Education,” Woolum (No- 
vember, 1955); “Studies of Religion in Public Edu 
cation,” Brown (April, 1955). 
5. Print on slick paper (possibly); continue feature 
“Films on Free Public Education” or similar feature; 
have at least one issue a year devoted to “support 
of free public education.” 
Dr. Elmer A. Grosshauser 
Asst. Co. Supt., San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
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Headquarters Building Fund 
Contributions as of October 1, 1956 
Amounts Number of Amounts The Goal 


Given Contributors in Dollars $150,000.00 
$1 617 $ 617.00 
2 518 1,036.00 
3 312 936.00 
4 177 708.00 
5 1,997 9,985.00 
6 1,263 7,578.00 
7 96 672.00 + 
8 79 632.00 
9 41 369.00 
10 1,502 15,020.00 oO 
11 88.00 
12 31 372.00 
13 104.00 
14 8 112.00 Zz 
15 97 1,455.00 
16 4 64.00 > 
17 7 119.00 2 
18 5 90.00 
19 7 133.00 
20 39 780.00 
21 2 42.00 
“2 2 44.00 
23 2 46.00 
24.00 
5,000.00 
27 54.00 40% << 
28 
29 


a 


Totals 7,448 $60,395.90 Oct. 1, 1956 


Chapters Leading in Total Contributions 
Campus Field 
Alpha—Indiana 
Zeta—Chicago 
Alpha Mv-——Colorado 

Alpb2 Chi—UCLA Xi—Sacramento 
Aipha Epsilon—USC Beta—St. Louis 
*Individua) and Chapter Treasury Contributions 
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Announcing Publication of the NEW 


Research Studies in Education —1955 


Phi Delta Kappa’s Research Studies in Education have become standard reference 
works in education libraries and are indispensible tools for educational research. 
You are invited to place your order now for this 1955 edition, which will be shipped 
immediately. 


Contents 
SECTION I—Doctoral Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Completed in 1955 


SECTION IIl—Doctoral Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Underway in 1955 
Both sections compiled by B. Brown and Mary Louise Lyda at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. They include more than 80 of classified under 
library-approved subdivisions, complete with 's name, title of study, and 
institution where undertaken. 

SECTION III—Author Index 
New with the 1955 edition, this section lists authors with refer- 
ences to the subdivisions of the first two sections under which their studies fall. 


SECTION IV—Research Methods Bibliography 


piled by Carter V. Good, University of Cincinnati. 


ORDER NOW—$3.50 POSTPAID 


(Special Discount Price: Cash with Order, $3.00 Postpaid) 


Send order to— 


PHI DELTA KAPPA 
Eighth and Union 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Publication of the Research Studies in Education series is expected to be a continuing acti 
of Phi Delta Kappa. The 1956 edition is now in process of compilation. Its publication is 
dependent upon sales of the 1953, 1954, and 1955 editions, — of the earlier editions are 
also available at the above prices. 
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